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THE IVY LEAF. 





BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





Sung at the spring reunion of the Associate 
Alumne of the N. Y. Normal College last week, 
to the tune of ‘“‘Mar) land, my Maryland.’’} 

Some praise the pansy’s Tyrian dyes, 

And some the rose's royalty; 

But more than fairest flower we prize 

The lovely leaf of loyalty: 

The ivy green, that loves to dare, 

That’s fain to climb and firm to bear— 

Oh, still in every heart we’ll wear 
The lovely leaf of loyalty! 


It upward spires and outward spreads, 
And strongly binds, though slenderly: 
It lifts a hundred fearless heads, 
It hides the scars all tenderly: 
It crowns with grace, it girds with 
power, 
Survives the snow, outlives the flower, 
And closest clings in stormiest hour, 
The lovely leaf of loyalty! 


Then sing the ivy never sere, 
That grows so green and lustily, 
And wraps the walls forever dear 
With loving mantle trustily: 
By days to come, by all the past, 
By hopes that lead, and joys that last, 
Our faith we plight to hold it fast, 
The lovely leaf of loyalty! 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 





Finland has made women eligible to all 
municipal offices. This shows the liberal 
and progressve spirit of the brave little 
nation now trodden down under the 
heavy hoof of Russia. According to La 
Fronde, the Senator who introduced the 
measure added a clause that any woman 
elected who did not wish to serve should 
be free to decline the office, under the 





same terms and conditions as if she were 
@ man. 





The four hundred tickets for the an- 
nual festival and banquet of the New 
England W. S. A., to be held in Faneuil 
Hall on May 29, were all sold two weeks 
beforehand. Only the balcony tickets are 
now left, and those are going fast. There 
never has been such a demand for tickets. 
And yet some people say that interest in 
woman suffrage is dying out! 





The Army Nurse bill was defeated in 
Congress by one vote, to the great disap- 
pointment of the women who have 
worked so disinterestedly for it. They 
will try again next year. 





Florence Nightingale celebrated her 
eightieth birthday on May 15. The papers 
are rebearsing the good deeds of her long 
and useful life. She has been an invalid 
since ber service in the Crimea, and 
lives quietly in West London, in a little 
house every room of which is filled with 
the tokens of esteem showered upon her 
by governments and individuals, from the 
Old World and the New. In spite of her 
impaired health, she has found strength 
for good works, has founded and super- 
vised a training school for nurses, written 
two books on nursing, and aided many 
good causes. Miss Nightingale has been 
a lifelong believer in suffrage for women. 
She wrote years ago to a friend: 

You ask my reasons for believing in 
women’s suffrage. I have no reasons, It 
seems to me self-evident, an axiom, that 
every taxpayer should have a voice in the 
expenditure of the money we pay, includ- 
ing, as this does, interests the most vital 
to a human being. 

There is probably to day no woman in 
the world so universally loved and hon- 
ored as Florence Nightingale. Yet we are 
still told that “the best women do not 
want to vote,” 


_——~s oa 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The first Mahometan woman doctor, 
Madame Bibi-Razéia Koutlouiarova-Salai- 
manova, has lately begun to practice at 
Tashkend. She obtained her medical 
education at St. Petersburg. 

Madame Olga Rechetina, a Russian 
physician, has just been decorated with a 
gold medal, on motion of Prince Olden- 
bourgsky, for her tireless work in com- 
bating the plague. 

The Women’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, in connection with its com- 
mencement exercises on May 16, cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. The prin- 
cipal speakers were Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi and his Excellency the Chinese 
Minister. A feature of the occasion was 
the presentation of the portrait of Dr. 
Ann Preston, the first woman to hold the 
position of dean in the college, and the 
moving spirit in founding the Woman's 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Papers were 
read from representatives of the principal 
countries of the world, on the status of 
women in medicine. 


At the eighteenth annual commence- 
ment of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Baltimore, on May 14, the gold medal 
given by the college was awarded to Miss 
Millena A. Peck, of Massachusetts, for 
the highest final averages in all her 
studies. Among the graduates was Dr. 
Esther Kim Pak, of Korea, the first of her 
nation to take a medical degree in this 
country. Dr, Pak spent four years at the 
Woman’s Medical College, Ia., taking the 
full course. She speaks English fluently, 
and has been remarkably successful in all 
departments of her work. She came to 
this country a few years ago with her 
husband, and the two began the study of 
medicine, meaning to return to Korea 
together to do missionary work among 
their people. Mr. Pak died of consump- 
tion before completing his course. His 
wife will now return alone to do the work 
they had planned to accomplish together. 
Much interest has been taken by the 
Korean Minister in the progress of the 
pair, and several members of the legation 
at Washington were present at the com- 
mencement, Another interesting gradu- 
ate in the same class was Miss Margaret 
Long, daughter of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The first woman physician to practise in 
New Zealand is Dr. Margaret Cruick- 
shank, of Waimate. She and Dr. Emily 
Siedeberg, of Dunedin, took their degree 
at the same time, but Dr. Cruickshank 





was the first to enter upon practice. She 
became the assistant and later the partner 
of Dr. Barclay in Waimate. There was con- 
siderable prejudice against a woman doc- 
tor at first, but she soon won the people’s 
hearts by her skill and kindness. ‘‘And 
now,” says Dr. Barclay, with chivalrous 
pride, “they all want Dr. Cruickshank, 
and I am nowhere.” ‘The people all 
worship Dr. Cruickshank,”’ said one of 
the citizens of Waimate to a visiting jour- 
nalist. The doctor’s portrait in the New 
Zealand White Ribbon shows a pleasant- 
faced, modest-looking young woman, in 
college cap and gown. Dr. Cruickshank 
dwells with pleasure on the absence of 
anything like hostility to women practi- 
tioners among the medical men of New 
Zealand. ‘‘Both in my student and pro- 
fessional life,’’ she says, “I have met with 
nothing but kindness, courtesy, and help 
from my teachers and brother practi- 
tioners, and I hope that I may never give 
them cause to treat me otherwise.”’ 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson has been 
chosen president of the Chicago Political 
Equality League. 





<> -<___— 


LORD CURZON AS A REFORMER. 


Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, has just 
summarily dismissed twelve British offi- 
cers and soldiers from the military service 
in Burma on account of their shameful con- 
nection with a criminal assault upon a 
Burmese woman, The Outlook says: 

The missionaries from India in New 
York declare that this is the most credita- 
ble and heroic action yet taken by Lord 
Curzon, and one that will endear him to 
right-thinking people all over the world. 
They add that this action also shows the 
determination of the British Government 
to protect the natives of Burma and of 
India in every civil, religious, and social 
right. 

Yet if soldiers belonging to any of the 
native regiments in India had outraged 
an Englishwoman, it may be doubted if 
dismissal from the army would have been 
considered a sufficient penalty. 

The case is doubtless the scandalous 
one already referred to in these columns. 
A number of soldiers of the West Kent 
regiment outraged, in broad daylight, a 
respectable Burmese lady, who has gone 
insane in consequence; and the officers 
tried to shield the men. It may be that 
summary dismissal from the army was all 
the punishment that Lord Curzon could 
inflict, as the civil courts had failed to con- 
vict the offenders. But it was certainly 
an entirely inadequate penalty for so seri- 
ous a crime. 

0 


MRS. SANGSTER ON POETRY. 








Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster lately ad- 
dressed a New York club on ‘‘The Poetry 
of Daily Life.’’ She said her first verses 
were written under a grapevine in a New 
Jersey back-yard, when she was nine years 
old. ‘Poetry,’’ Mrs. Sangster said, ‘‘makes 
the best of the thing at hand. It makes 
something out of nothing. Poetry trims 
a fetching spring bonnet out of last year’s 
old one. It is sentiment in action, and 
weaves itself into our cups and saucers, 
The little children are true poets. The 
more we cultivate the poetry of daily life 
the better for us. We shali all have facts 
enough, and grind enough.” 
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MORE TESTIMONY FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


Mrs. Seddon, the wife of the Premier of 
New Zealand, testifies to the good results 
of woman suffrage in that province. The 
Westminster Gazette, London, England, 
May 1, says: 

The opponents of the franchise for 
women in New Zealand seem still to show 
their displeasure. Some bave even gone 
so far as to allege that the measure has in- 
fluenced for evil the politics of the colony. 
This is, of course, absurd. But Mrs. 
Seddon, the wife of the Premier, has 
thought fit to defend the women electors 
against the mischievous insinuations 
made. She says: 

“The moral tone of the present House of 
Representatives is equal, if not superior, 
to that of any of its predecessors, and the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of Vic- 
toria might with advantage take a lesson 
in regard to decorum and procedure from 
New Zealand. It goes without saying 
that a candidate whose moral character is 
tainted, or who has not been good to his 
wife and children, will never get the 
women’s vote. The fact is well known, 
and has a restraining influence in prevent- 
ing men, otherwise well qualified, from 
standing for seats in Parliament.” 

Mrs. Seddon also mentions the interest- 
ing fact that her husband was among 
those who doubted the wisdom of extend- 
ing the franchise to women, fearing that 
it might cause family dissension and tend 





to the neglect of family affairs. But time 
and experience have proved that his fears 
were groundless, 


AFRICAN REMONSTRANTS. 





The Opponents of equal rights for 
women are not the only persons who are 
terribly frightened by anything new. In 
his interesting book, ‘‘In Dwarf Land and 
Cannibal Country,” a record of travel and 
discovery in Central Africa, Mr. A. B. 
Lloyd gives an amusing account of the 
consternation of the Bangura cannibals 
the first time they saw him ride his 
bicycle: 

I shall never forget the sight of those 
yelling savages, racing after me in the 
wildest excitement, knocking each other 
over in their eagerness to get out of the 
way. Some ran off into their houses and 
barred the door, others took flight into 
the forest, only to return most cautiously 
one by one, when they found that it was a 
harmless thing. Some, with their eyes 
starting, wildly raced across my path, 
shouting, ‘‘The white man on a snake!” 
. . » L hardly knew how to ride for laugh- 
ing. Presently I dismounted and called 
the chief to come and look at it. “Itisa 
snake,” he said; I tried to assure him it 
was not, but it was no use; he pointed to 
the track, and with a knowing shake of 
the head said, ‘‘And you tell me that’s not 
a snake track?”’ 

Mr. Lloyd says that the more he saw of 
these people the more he liked them, and 
wished a Christian mission could be soon 
started amongst them. “If the African is 
trusted,’’ he says, ‘‘and generally treated 
as a human being, and not as a lower 
animal, it is perfectly easy to get on with 
him, but suspicion or high-handed treat- 
ment on the part of the European will 
always bring disaster in the long run.” 

‘It is a practical Christianity,” headds, 
“which appeals to the black man, and it 
is only this kind of Christianity that is 
worth anything at all. Indeed, there is 
no other.”’ 
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A SOUTH AUSTRALIAN VIEW. 
HENGwWRT, DoOLGELLEY, N. WALES, | 
APRIL 29, 1900. § 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

You will be interested in the enclosed 
report of an interview with the ex-Premier 
of South Australia, giving his opinion of 
the results of woman suffrage in the 
Colony. FRANCES POWER CoBBE. 


‘And now, Mr. Kingston, as regards 
female suffrage, how do you find it works 
out in practice in your Colony?” And as I 
spoke | recalled Professor Goldwin Smith’s 
lamentations to me, as I talked with him 
in Toronto, when, quoting Francis Park- 
man’s History of the United States, he 
spoke with the greatest bitterness of the 
extension of the franchise to women. 
And I recalled also an amusing story I 
had heard of the dire effects of the exten- 
sion of the franchise to women, in a pri- 
vate house, where, on the day of the re- 
turn to Parliament of the master of the 
house, the housemaid, who was a bigoted 
Tory, so belabored the cook, who was a 
bitter Radical, that no dinner was forth- 
coming. 

Mr. Kingston vigorously replied: 


I think that the results of female fran- 
chise in South Australia are eminently 
satisfactory. The women exercise their 
vote freely, and in the same proportion as 
the men. None of the difficulties which 
were predicted have been experienced. 
They attend meetings, also, and possibly 
their presence secures greater order, 
though in South Australia political 
gatherings are always good-tempered. I 
also think that by the granting of the 
franchise women have been given a new 
interest in life, which in nowise interferes 
with their ordinary duties, and I am quite 
sure that Professor Goldwin Smith was 
wrong when he told you it would make 
them less womanly. In many respects 
they work for the good of the community 
at large, for I think that the granting to 
women of the franchise has induced a far 
greater attention to domestic legislation, 
and to measures making for the improve- 
ment of the condition of women. Tem- 
perance, early closing, the protection of 
women and children, the juvenile anti- 
gambling bills, all these are strenuously 
taken up by women, whilst they are 
properly enthusiastic with regard to the 
enfranchisement of the home by house- 
hold suffrage, and to a greater extension 
of the franchise to all adults, 

At present only one woman out of ten 
registered female voters for the House of 
Assembly has a vote for the Legislative 
Council. Indeed, taking the whole elec- 
toral roll for the local Assembly, two per- 
sons out of three are disfranchised for our 
Legislative Council by the absence of the 
necessary property qualification, And 
when the absurdity of this disfranchise- 
ment is considered in the comparatively 
petty arena of State politics, it is empha- 
sized by the reflection that every one of 
these Assembly voters will have a vote 
for each House of the much greater Fed- 
eral Parliament, and the position becomes 
intolerable in its absurdity and cannot go 
on.—London Daily News, April 19, 1900 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. JuLIA Warp Howe aroused great 
enthusiasm when she lectured in Minne- 
apolis last week. 

Mrs. Emity A. FirieLp addressed the 
Pacific Unitarian Conference, recently 
held at Berkeley, Cal., on the work of the 
Women’s National Alliance, of which she 
is the secretary. : 

Miss HARRIET MAy MILLs has been 
suddenly recalled to Syracuse, N. Y., 
from the successful organizing tour that 
she was conducting in the West, by the 
serious illness of her father. She will 
have the sympathy of a wide circle of 
friends. 

Mrs. LELAND STANFORD has presented 
to Bishop Grace, of Sacramento, the beau- 
tiful Stanford Mansion at Eighth and N 
Streets, with an endowment fund of $75,- 
000, for the maintenance of the Lathrop- 
Stanford Children’s Day Home. It is an 
old mansion, but handsome. 


Mrs. Virernra D. Youna, the gifted 
and courageous South Carolina suffragist, 
is not without honor in her own country. 
She was one of the speakers at a Con- 
federate memorial meeting at River 
Bridges, and her words were most gra- 
ciously received. Col. Robert Aldrich 
said in his address: ‘Gen. Joseph Wheeler 
weighed about one hundred and forty-five 
pounds, of which forty-five pounds was 
backbone; Mrs. Virginia D. Young weighs 
one hundred and twenty pounds, of which 
one hundred is heart.” 

MARION HARLAND said the other day: 
“There is no cure for neighborhood 
gossip so effectual as aclub. I shall never 
forget a winter that I spent in Geneva, 
Switzerland, twenty years ago. We had 
all put our children into school, and had 
nothing to occupy our time but fancy 
work, Finally, we formed an afternoon 
reading circle (we did not venture to call 
it a club then), and got the biggest gossip 
in the American colony for president. 
We began by reading Prescott’s ‘‘Con- 
quest of Mexico,” and we turned that 
woman loose on Cortez. It was a comfort, 
I can tell you, to see how she handled 
him, and let the rest of us alone. All we 
had to do after that to turn the current of 
her conversation was to say, ‘‘What do 
you think of Cortez now, Mrs, —— ?”’ 

Mrs. ALIcE GorpON GuLICK has been 
appointed dean of the women’s depart- 
ment of the summer school at Harvard, 
with a special view to her fitness to aid 
the Cuban teachers—nine hundred women 
and six hundred men—who are coming 
to study there. Mrs. Gulick has lived in 
Spain since 1871, and bas conducted the 
American Institute for the higher educa- 
tion of girls there since 1881. Her famil- 
iarity both with the language and with 
advanced methods of teaching gives her 
exceptional fitness for the place. Her 
power of endearing herself to those asso- 
ciated with her may be judged from the 
fact that when the Spanish-American 
War broke out and all Spain was seething 
with hatred of the United States, so that 
even as popular an American singer as 
Emma Nevada was hissed, and had to 
cancel her engagements in Spain, not one 
of the Spanish girls was taken away from 
Mrs. Gulick’s school. 

Miss FLoRA STEVENBON has been elected 
president of the school board in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, at an unusually large 
meeting of the board, and by a unani- 
mous vote. She took the chair amid 
great applause. Miss Stevenson has been 
a member of the board for twenty-four 
years, and has won universal respect by 
her excellent work. She has quietly in- 
troduced many improvements, and has 
endeared herself alike to parents and 
teachers. Among the little band of wom- 
en in this country who protest against the 
suffrage, there is a curious delusion to 
the effect that women could not do as 
good work on school and charitable b »ards 
if they had the ballot. Miss Stevenson 
has been ‘‘burdened’’ with the municipal 
ballot for nineteen years. Municipal suf- 
frage was given to English women in 
1869. It proved so satisfactory that in 
1881 it was extended to the women of 
Scotland, and in 1898, without any oppo- 
sition whatever, to the women of Ireland. 
There is also a delusion that women would 
enjoy less respect, consideration, and gen- 
eral prestige, if they could vote. In New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco, 
there are women well qualified to serve as 
chairman of the school board; but would 
any woman have the remotest chance of 
being chosen for that position? No more 
than a woman would have had in Edin- 
burgh a generation ago. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS, 


A novel plea was advanced by 4 woman 
lawyer in bebalf of her client in Judge 
Martin’s court in Chicago the other day. 
It was a case where a woman was arrested 
for vagrancy. In Illinois the vagrancy 
statute defines a vagrant as ‘“‘a person 
who is idle, remains idle, and refuses to 
work.” Mrs. Kate Kane Rossi, the counsel 
for the defence, argued that a woman could 
not be a vagrant, because she ‘‘was not 
made to work.” It took the jury of twelve 
men only a few minutes to return a ver- 
dict supporting the ingenious theory of 
the defence. 

The Chicago Times Herald says: 

The verdict is fraught with grave possi- 
bilities. It is full of menace to masculine 
peace and comfort. It will supply a har- 
bor of refage and solace for many a woman 
who has supported an indolent husband 
from the proceeds of her toil for years. 
She may keep on supporting him, but it 
is a comforting satisfaction to know that 
Nature never intended she should. She 
may even refuse to work, claiming the 
immunity intended by Nature, and sup- 
ported by the decision of the jury in Jus- 
tice Martin’s court. 

Mile. Jeanne Chauvan of Paris has at 
last gained the right to practise law in 
France. Two years ago she applied for 
admittance to the bar. She had passed her 
examinations brilliantly, and asked the 
right to practise her profession, The ver- 
dict was that no woman could practise 
law in France. Now the courts have 
granted women tbe right to practise law, 
and Mile. Jeanne Chauvan is the first to 
be admitted to the bar. 

At the meeting of the Social Science 
Association last week in Washington, D. 
C., Mrs. Isabella M. Pettus, assistant lec- 
turer in New York University, was to have 
read a paper on “The Legal Education of 
Women.” The illness of ber mother de- 
tained Mrs. Pettus in New York, so her 
paper was read by Professor Isaac Frank- 
lin Russell, It said in part: 


Women appeared before the courts of 
ancient Rome in some instances, although 
the privilege was soon taken away from 
them; but, long before the Christian era, 
Deborah sat as a judge in Israel. In Spain 
and Italy, in the Middle Ages, women 
filled protessors’ chairs in letters and in 
law, lecturing in the great universities, 
and receiving doctors’ degrees in law, It 
was reserved for Switzerland in this cen- 
tury to exclude from the practice of law a 
woman to whom her own university had 
given the doctor's degree, under the code 
requiring all persons representing third 
parties in her tribunals to be electors. 

Austin Abbott said: “Some study of 
the law is of prime importance in the 
complete education of every human being. 
Legal study tends to make the mind more 
reasonable, consistent, logical, and well 
balanced. ‘These qualities are as needful 
to women as to men.”’ Therefore, because 
women are equally under the law, as they 
own and contro! much of the wealth of the 
world, and as they are, by the circum- 
stances of modern life, a factor in the 
business world, all women should know 
the law, not for practice, for that is only 
for the few, but to fit them for the activi- 
ties about them, and to help them to use 
wisely what they own. 

What, then, are the provisions for their 
obtaining such education in law as will 
suffice for their new opportunities? At 
the opening of the present century, no 
college was open to them; now they enter 
our great institutions of learning in many 
cases on an equal footing with their 
brothers. Sometimes they emerge rather 
in advance, as was the case at the last ex- 
ercises of the Buffalo Law School, when a 
woman took the highest honors and was 
graduated at the head of her class. 

Oberlin, in 1833, was the first to open 
her doors to women students, but the ear- 
liest dates accessible in the field of law 
are that Iowa University admitted them 
in 1868, Michigan in 1869, Boston Law 
School in 1872, California in 1873, Mis- 
souri and Illinois in 1880, and other States 
in quick succession, while in our great 
Western States the law schools from their 
foundation have been open to women stu- 
dents. In the Empire State, Cornell led 
the way in 1888, but New York University 
followed in 1890, and has graduated fifty 
women with the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws, ten of whom have taken later the 
Master’s degree. Illinois has the largest 
roll of names of women admitted to her 
bar, for eighty-seven women lawyers have 
come from that State. 

Even in the more conservative Southern 
States the way has opened—four States 
admit them to the bar and to the law 
schools. Mrs. Haskell, of Helena, Mont., 
secured the passage of a Jaw in that State, 
in 1889, permitting women to practise 
law. Wisconsin bas had a woman lawyer 
for twenty years, Miss Angie J. King. In 
Wyoming, Miss Grace Hebard, trustee of 
Wyoming University, was admitted to 
the bar last year. 

In New York we have a Women Law- 
yers’ Club, of which Miss Loew is presi- 
dent, and Miss Philbrook, of New Jersey, 
is secretary. There are about twenty 
members, and the society meets regularly 
for social and professional exchange of 
ideas. 

Boston has her Portia Club, and Chica- 
go ber League of Women Lawyers, while 
there is also a National Association of 
Women Lawyers, membership in which is 
limited to those in practice for five years 
for themselves. Miss O'Neill, of Connec- 
ticut, is in her father’s law firm. Miss 
Listhardt, of Colorado, is successful in 
her State. Miss Miller, of Chicago, edits 


The For um, and one of the best legal jou:- 





nals in the country was founded and edit- 
ed for years by Mrs. Bradwell, whose hus- 
band carries it on since her death, keep- 
ing her name as founder. 

Women have not been slow to profit by 
their opportunities for legal ucation, 
and many have studied law for culture 
who will never practise in the courts, One 
of the main factors in popularizing the 
outline study of law has been the Woman's 
Law Class of New York University, which 
gives a business course of law to non- 
matriculants, and furnishes them with a 
text-book which is now entering its third 
edition. With the impetus given to the 
study of law, in the development of stat- 
utes enabling women to hold property and 
act for themselves, such a course is of 
high value, and college presidents who 
have become familiar with the work of 
this class do not hesitate to commend it 
as desirable in all institutions of learning. 
Six hundred women have taken this 
course, 

The firm of Prussing & McCulloch has 
dissolved partnership. Mr. Frank H. and 
Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch will 
continue to occupy rooms in the Rookery, 
Chicago, until June 1, 1900, when they 
will remove their offices to Room 1104, 
Merchants Loan & Trust Building, North- 
west Corner Clark and Adams Streets, 
Chicago. 








— -_-——-—- 


CHAPERONES FOR CUBAN TEACHERS. 

The Cuban newspapers feel it a duty 
to look after the preservation of their 
women. Just now they are greatly con- 
cerned about those five transport loads of 
men and women teachers who are coming 
from Havana in charge of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools for three months’ in- 
struction at Harvard University. One 
journal declares, “It would be positively 
immoral to throw men and women into 
such close proximity for that length of 
time.”” Another demands to know 
“whether the mothers of. these female 
teachers are to be brought along to act as 
chaperones?” Mrs. Ida H. Harper com- 
ments as follows in the N. Y. Sun: 

Wouldn’t it be better to bring the 
mothers of the male teachers to see that 
their sons did not get into mischief? Ifa 
wild beast threatens the community, we 
do not lock up the community and let the 
wild beast roam at large. By all means 
have these Cuban teachers come, and let 
them learn above all else that it is the 
possession of freedom which gives 
strength; and that the moral status of 
Cambridge, where male and female teach- 
ers always have mingled without restraint, 
is infinitely above that of Havana, where 
women have been kept in comparative 
seclusion. 


—_—-—- — 


LOUISIANA’S LADY CENSUS-TAKER. 


Louisiana is said to possess the only 
woman census enumerator in the South. 
Mrs. Theodocia Ogilvie took the census of 
1890 successfully in one of the largest 
wards in Webster parish, completing the 
work and sending it in by the end of the 
month. The other enumerators were 
given parts of wards, and some of them 
had to have their time extended to com- 
plete the work. 


—_- - 


THE FRANCES WILLARD STATUE. 


The Commissioners appointed to ar- 
range for Illinois’s statue of Miss Frances 
E. Willard, to be placed in Statuary Hall, 
the Capitol, Washington, D. C., have in- 
vited two gifted young women sculptors 
to compete for the honor—Miss Helen F. 
Mears of Oshkosh, Wis., and Miss Julia 
Bracken, of Chicago. Miss Mears is now 
in New York City, executing a commis- 
sion for a large public fountain. She has 
lately returned from Paris, where she 
studied with and assisted Augustus St. 
Gaudens for two years. Miss Bracken is 
at work in her Chicago studio. She is 
well known in artistic circles in that city, 
and has many friends and admirers in 
[llinois. 
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A DANISH COURT LADY, 


Countess Schimmelmann, who has re- 
turned in her yacht to New York, after a 
tour in the South, preached on a recent 
Sunday at the song service in Broadway 
Tabernacle. This court lady has had a re- 
markable history, and has done a variety 
of practical benevolent work. Sometimes 
she played the part of foster-mother to 
the rude Pomeranian fishermen of the 
Baltic coast, preparing for them with her 
own hands hot meals, which might serve 
to keep them away from the taverns in 
their brief times ashore. During the 
great strike that took place in the coun- 
try north of Berlin in the winter of 1892, 
she founded among the poorest people of 
that city, and herself directed, a codpera- 
tive carpenters’ shop, which gave work to 
a large number, and seemed to her a more 
useful form of charity than the giving of 
bread. She then bought a yacht, and 
cruised about the shores of England and 
Denmark, carrying provisions at a reason- 
able price to the deep-sea fishermen, who, 
up to that time, had been exploited with- 
out mercy by manufacturers ashore. In 
this way she provisioned about five hun- 
dred vessels, adding to her maritime com- 
merce the distribution of Bibles, of which 





she gave away 20,000 in one year. Her 
efforts naturally excited the most violent 
opposition of those whose dishonest gains 
she lessened, but they could not intimi- 
date her, and she has continued to be the 
seaman’s friend. 
-_e- 

RESCUE HOME AND COOKING 8SCFOOL. 

The managers of the House of Refuge 
for Women at Hudson, N. Y., look upon 
their cooking school, established some 
time ago, as a decided success. There are 
two classes every day, and the girls receive 
four months’ instruction in plain and 
fancy cooking, and in kitchen and dining- 
room work. Lessons are given also in 
sick-room cuokery, so that the women who 
go out from the Refuge are fitted to earn 
a good living as cooks. 


-_<-—- 


CAMP LIFE AT MANILA. 








William Lloyd Garrison gives in the 
Springfield Republican a powerful pres- 
entation of some of the collateral evils of 
war. He says in part: 


It is to be hoped that in time we shall 
obtain faithful pictures of life in camp 
and field. ‘To-day it is difficult to find a 
medium of publication. The soldiers’ let- 
ters, written privately, without thought 
of publicity, have revealed a depth of 
depravity and brutality so terrible that 
the last resort of the leading newspapers 
has been to throw discredit on their 
truth, 

Bishop Potter, after six days in Manila, 
comes back to tell us of the sobriety and 
good habits of the American soldier in the 
tropics. He did not see one drunken sol- 
dier, nor does he allude to the licentious- 
ness of army men, It happened that on 
the very day his testimony was given to 
the world there called upon me an army 
official who had spent six months at Ma- 
nila. Naturally [ inquired if his observa- 
tion and opinion coincided with those of 
the bishop, whose warning that the true 
question with which the nation must deal 
is not, ‘‘What shall we do with the Phil- 
ippines, but what will the Philippines do 
with us?’ had not been forgotten. My 
informant is a man of medical education, 
a careful observer, of reflective mind, and 


exceedingly deliberate in speech. This is 
the substance of his reply: 
He left San Francisco with the first 


troops sent to the Philippines. The West- 
ern regiment to which he was attached 
numbered about 1,300 men. Before sail- 
ing from San Francisco, not only was 
drunkenness prevalent, but 480 men were 
registered for venereal diseases, His 
judgment was that not over ten per cent. 
were free from licentious vice. Half- 
way across the Pacific, so excessive was 
the contagion that every man in the regi- 
ment was subjected to examination in or- 
der to check the scourge. 

Arrived in Manila, they found but few 
houses of ill-repute, with less than a score 
of total occupants, but immediately from 
all quarters came a great and sudden ac- 
cession. From Vladivostock, Singapore, 
Yokohoma, Hong Kong, Calcutta, and 
other treaty ports, abandoned women 
poured into the new and active market. 
Social vice makes no distinction of race or 
color. These importations included Rus- 
sians, Germans, French, and Italians. 
Three hundred were reported as arriving 
on one steamer. They found cordial wel- 
come, and their houses were guarded by 
United States soldiers under orders to 
protect the traffic. 

My visitor affirmed that, when he left 
Manila, in the Calla Alix, a street in the 
northwestern part of the city, these notori- 
ous houses occupied both sides of the way 
for three quarters of a mile, the windows 
filled with soliciting women in garbs too 
scandalous for description. The blessings 
of American civilization were beginning 
among a chaste and temperate people. 
Actual war, although imminent, had not 
yet begun. 

On the arrival of the regiment, there 
existed, according to my informant, one 
brewery, one distillery, one garden for the 
sale of beer and spirits, and several hotels, 
clubs, and restaurants, where liquor was 
served with meals. Among 8,000 Spanish 
prisoners, not a single case of drunken- 
ness was observable. With the arrival of 
our troops, the grog-shops multiplied and 
flourished, over 400 cursing the conquered 
city. That the officers were no better 
than the men was the conviction of my 
informant. It was a coincidence that, on 
the very day of Bishop Potter’s speech, 
the government reported the dismissal 
from the army by court-martial of Maj. 
Kirkman and Lieuts. Gregg and Bailey 
for ‘‘drunkenness in the streets of Ma- 
nila.”’ 

The regimental canteen, my caller af- 
firmed, was worse than the grog-shop. 
The temptation is ever present, and any 
good resolutions or feelings of disgust 
after a spree were quickly dispelled by 
another drink. On the financial side, a 
soldier's credit was limited at the saloon. 
Not so at the canteen, where his pay was 
held as security for his drink, and often 
entirely absorbed. A soldier is obliged 
to seek a grog-shop, but the canteen seeks 
him. 

If one questions whether such necessarily 
anonymous testimony as I report is to be 
compared with that of the great and good 
bishop of New York, let him read the 
chapter of horrois detailed in the New 
Voice by Frank M. Wells, late chaplain of 
United States volunteers, which he gave 
verbally to President McKinley and Secre 
tary Root. Chaplain Wells, in a recent 
interview with the editor of the New York 
Philanthropist, testified: ‘‘Whiskey and 
bad women are running more men into 
death in the Philippines than are being 
killed by Filipino bullets or injured by 
other causes,”’ 





Drunkenness, lust, gambling, brutality, 
and other vices that annihilate conscience 
are in full swing at Manila. Not only are 
the natives polluted by this contact with 
superior civilization, but the soldiers who 
return to the United States bring with 
them the seeds of disease and contagion, 
to be sown broadcast. It has been esti- 
mated that 10,000 cases of syphilis afflicted 
the volunteers thus far returned from the 
Philippines to San Francisco, Who can 
estimate the ravages among our own peo- 
ple in consequence? 

This is a difficult subject to handle with- 
out offense, but it needs exposure and 
emphasis more than any other aspect of 
war. Death closes the account, and 
wounds of flesh may heal, but the soul 
degradation and dissemination of vice 
through the great enginery of the army 
entails incalculable curse. Nothing should 
stir the indignation and purpose of women 
like this sin against the human race. From 
Cuba and Porto Rico comes the same story. 
The trail of armies is the trail of the 
serpent. 





HOUSE-TO-HOUSE VISITATIONS BY WOMEN. 

In Philadelphia, recently, announce- 
ments were sent to each church stating 
where its visitors were to report for duty, 
and at half-past eight in the morning the 
work' began. The executive committee 
kept in constant touch with the eighteen 
district chairmen by means of the tele- 
phone. The district chairmen kept in 
touch with the subdistrict chairmen by 
means of eighteen companies of the Boys’ 
Brigade, who were secured to act as mes- 
sengers. The subdistrict chairmen di- 
rected more than four thousand five hun- 
dred visitors, and this great company of 
visitors went out to call on over a million 
people. If there was a need in any part 
of the field, it was soon known and pro- 
vided for. In this way the visitors from 
districts finished early in the day were 
transferred to districts where there were 
not enough visitors, and so all the terri- 
tory possible was finished by night. 

When the reports came in at night, it 
was found that the workers had been de- 
lighted with the service, a most profound 
impression had been made, and many 
useful data had been gathered. The num- 
ber of visits made was 253,169, by 4,609 
workers. Needing over five thousand, 
they fell short of covering the entire city 
on the one day; yet the other five hundred 
have been secured since, and the final 
report shows that the total number of 
visits made was 283,811. Some of these 
visits were to single boarders and servants, 
but most of them represent families. 
From the figures on the cards nearly 
1,200,000 persons were reached. Of the 
283,811 visits made, 75,490 were to Catho- 
lics, 38,804 to Methodists, 31,075 to Pres- 
byterians, 30,184 to Episcopalians, 27,293 
to Baptists, 8,538 to Jews, and so on 
down to thirty-one Atheists, ten Mormons, 
and one Mohammendan, while 17,388 
had ‘‘no preference,’’ and 5,180 “refused 
information,”’ An item of interest 
causing surprise to many is that in this 
“Quaker City” there were found only 
1,925 Quaker families.—The Chautauquan 
for May. 


-_—--_ 


WHERE MEN FAIL IN REASONING. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS, MIss., 
APRIL 28, 1900. f 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The article in a recent Harper's Bazar, 
attributed to Joseph W. Bailey, M. C., on 
“Where Women Fail as Parliamentari- 
ans,’’ might elicit a reply appropriately 
en itled ‘‘Where Men Fail in Reasoning.” 

Mr, Bailey claims that ‘‘women fail as 
parliamentarians because they have no 
legislative business of sufficient impor- 
tance to compel them to master the 
methods of parliamentary procedure,” 
and because ‘“‘they lack the mental calibre 
necessary to perfectly comprehend the 
technicalities of parliamentary law,” and 
again because ‘‘they have not the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the skill only to be had 
from much experience in parliamentary 
prectice.” In other words, according to 
the member of Congress from Texas, 
woman’s capacity to master a thing has 
never been thoroughly tested, therefore 
the capacity does not exfst. 

Mr. Bailey further affirms that ‘‘women 
fail as parliamentarians, because the 
feminine temperament is constitutionally 
opposed to the perfect mental poise abso- 
lutely indispensable to success in govern- 
ing a deliberative body.’’ This is the old 
story of the ‘‘emotional sex.’’ Surely a 
*“M. C.’’ who has faced the broil and 
battle of notable congressional debates, 
and observes from a post of vantage the 
political pandemonium in certain quar- 
ters of our government, will not claim 
that women possess a monopoly of the 
emotions, or men a monopoly of “perfect 
mental poise.”” Women, being somewhat 
human, may not infallibly agree, but I 
think the woman’s club is yet to be heard 
from, whose members have been known to 
shake fists in each other’s faces, threaten, 
if not indulge in physical violence, and 
apply epithets which need not be men- 
tioned here. The same may not be said 
of the august body to which Mr. Bailey 











belongs; and yet no amount of excita- 
bility on the part of some men has ever 
been regarded, in any way, as a disability 
for the rest. 

The member of Congress from Texag 
continues thus: ‘‘Women fail as parlia- 
mentarians because parliamentary prac. 
tice is wholly outside a woman’s sphere.” 
The purpose of parliamentary procedure 
being to facilitate the orderly transac- 
tions of deliberative bodies, great and 
small, and since women in their organized 
social, literary, religious, benevolent, 
philanthropic, patriotic, political, and 
reformatory movements constitute de- 
liberative bodies, of varying degrees 
of importance, to assume that parlia- 
mentary practice is outside their sphere 
is an absurdity which Mr. Bailey himself 
contradicts when, further in his disserta- 
tion, he recommends to club women the 
study of ‘a book by Thomas B, Reed on 
the subject.’’ This, he says, is ‘‘a very 
small book, and lucid;’’ therefore, in his 
opinion, possible to penetrate the dense- 
ness of the feminine cerebrum. Again he 
declares that ‘‘club women will find the 
study of parliamentry law profitable, and 
if they do not attempt too much, it can 
not harm them.’’ Since he does not pre- 
scribe the harmless limit, perhaps the 
management of Harper's Bazar may, for 
the public enlightenment, persuade him 
to publish a sequel, entitled ‘‘So Far and 
No Farther.” 

Mr. Bailey says, “I would not advise 
women to know so much of parliamentary 
law that they know nothing of house- 
wifely duties or maternal responsibility.” 
Continuing to admonish the club woman, 
he declares that she must learn ‘‘to keep 
her temper, or (doubtless a greater task) 
learn to lose her temper and keep her 
head;” and “tone may excuse her lack of 
knowledge, but lack of dignity—that is 
inexcusable in a woman, anywhere, al- 
ways.’’ For this sage advice and dissemi- 
nation of hitherto hidden facts, doubtless 
club women will rise to a vote of thanks, 
and petition that, for their further edifi- 
cation, Congressman Bailey will turn his 
attention from the Porto Rican question, 
and other grave problems of State, and 
dismounting from the hobby upon which 
he has ridden into notoriety, prepare a 
“Club Woman's Manual of Manners,”’ or a 
booklet entitled ‘‘Pretty is As Pretty 
Does.”’ 

Men, who hold the opportunity of all 
the ages in the hollow of their hands, are 
sometimes entangled in the meshes of a 
parliamentary net. Women, who still 
wear shackles, and bear the scars left by 
centuries of many more, may plead guilty 
to the same grave charge. Not one man 
in thousands has need for parliamentary 
practice in his “sphere.’’ A very small 
percentage of women ever preside over 
deliberative bodies, and for those who do, 
the gifted women who govern with wis- 
dom and serenity the gseat national and 
international organizations of women, or 
the unpretentious presidents of modest 
village clubs—need there be made apology 
or defense? The question of woman’s 
failure or success as a parliamentarian is 
not worth a discussion, and bears no more 
relation to her right to the ballot, than a 
man’s failure or success as parliamen- 
tarian measures his right to the ballot. 
This is evidently not the belief of Mr, 
Bailey, for, settling and unsettling the fate 
of the woman parliamentarian, he hope- 
lessly entangles it with her right to en- 
franchisement. He declares that we must 
believe that the Constitution ‘‘intelli- 
gently excludes women from the sphere 
of government, save by representation, in 
the explicit unit of political power, the 
adult male citizen.”’” The advocates of 
woman suffrage, including some of Mr, 
Bailey’s most distinguished congressional 
contemporaries, believe that the Constitu- 
tion does not “intelligently exclude wo- 
man from the sphereof government,”’ class- 
ing her with idiots, convicts, and children, 
but that she is excluded in direct repudia- 
tion of one of its foremost principles, 
embodied in the words, “Governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

The village in which I live is also the 
native home of Mr. Joseph Weldon Bailey, 
and in my neighborhood there dwells a 
family as well known to him as to me, 
consisting of a widow, her daughters and 
grand-daughters. The adult male citizen 
who is the sole political representative of 
this family is the old cvlored man who 
works in the garden, lights the fires, and 
performs the other heavy labor of the 


place. Under the Australian ballot sys- 
tem in operation in Mississippi, even 
Uncle Jake is disqualified to vote. It is 


reasonable to suppose that in this day and 
generation none would claim that women 
are represented at the polls; but the claim 
is sometimes made, and therefore calls for 
refutation. A glance at the legal status 
of woman, bettered as it is by the heroic 
efforts of this century, will prove that it 
is still unfreed from many barbarisms, 
and is far from representing intelligent 
womanhood. It is true that the woman 
who has all the rights she wants is ever 
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White Mountains. 
MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, 


The Social Centre of the White Moun- 
tain Region, 


Will Open June 30th. 
ALLEN AINSLIE, Manager. 





Address until June 15th, 147 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass., Home JOURNAL OFFICE. 


Falmouth Hotel, 


PORTLAND, ME. 


UNDER NEW AND LIBERAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 





Entirely remodelled .|/New open plumbing . 


Newly furnished. . . .| Private dining-rooms 


Rooms en suite. ... .|Electric lights. ....- 
or single with baths. -|New elevator... . ++ 








In fact an up-to-date hotel in every way. - 


Centrally locatec. Electric cars from all rail- 
road stations and steamboat landings. 


F. H, NUNNS, Proprietor. 





THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE, 





Cincinnati's 
GRAND HOTEL. 


Delightfully located on the three principal 
thoroughfares of the city. Magnificent modern 
structure elegantly appointed. Liberally con- 
ducted on American and European plans, Res- 
taurant and café of superior excellence. Tele- 
phonic communication with all departments and 
corridors. Third St. entrance opposite Central 
Union Railway Station. Electric cars every four 
minutes to and from all other railway stations. 

THE A. G. CORRE HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 
D. C. SHEARS, Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Man. 


Hotel Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Hotel Floor Coverings 


are unexcelled. For more than fifty 
years we have been identified with 
the furnishing of Hotels, throughout 
the country. 

Our stock is adapted to meet any 
demand. 


JOEL GOLDTAWAIT & 60,, 


169 Washington Street, Boston. 


Near Cornhill. 








Trees, 

Shrubs, 
Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO, 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





present with us; she who would not so 
far repudiate her trust in men, or so far 
forget her own womanliness as to claim a 
right to own property, make a will, con- 
trol her own earnings, own clothes, opin- 
ions, or even a half interest in her chil- 
dren. But the eternal truth remains that 
one class cannot represent another to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, no matter 
how well intentioned that class may be. 

As is the habit of those who oppose 
equal suffrage, Mr. Bailey ignores facts, 
treats existing conditions as theories, and 
makes the ancient prediction that in the 
wake of woman suffrage “‘we should have 
general disaster to society.’’ If, after an 
experience of more than thirty years of 
woman suffrage, Wyoming givee no evi- 
dence of social disaster; if, in other States 
where it is established, life still pursues 
the even tenor of its way,—from what 
source does he draw conclusions other 
than from his own imaginings, founded 
on the sophistry of a dead age? 

None will deny the truth of his assertion 
that “the Creator made women fit for 
higher and better work than scrambling 
for political preferment, and squabbling 
for the spoils of office.’’ It is also true 
that He has made men fit for higher and 
better work. 

Certainly Mr. Bailey does not mean to 
be taken seriously when he speaks of 
women losing their ‘‘character of wife and 
mother at the polls and in primaries.” 
We have heard of the servant girl who 
“lost her character’’ when it blew out of 
the car window, but are the attributes of 
wife and mother things detachable? Have 
Mr. Bailey’s domestic relations been sub- 
merged in the whirlpool of primaries and 
caucuses? Shall we behold a placard on 
the corridor wall of the Capitol, bearing 
this inscription: ‘‘Lost, strayed, or stolen, 
—The character of Joseph W. Bailey, as 
Father and Husband, somewhere in the 
House of Representatives’! And if not 
the character of husband and father, why 
that of wife and mother, which is equally 
strong, equally enduring, and all-pervad- 
ing? All the rest of creation may be 
trusted, but woman’s nature must be fet- 
tered for fear of a revolt. The birds have 
all the universe in which to soar and sing, 
and yet they mate and build their nests. 
Men have all the world from which to 
choose, and still the light of love is the 
lodestar of their lives, Alas, that the 
dutiful devotion of wife and mother should 
be the flimsiest fabric of the Creator's 
hands—a thing to be preserved by legisla- 
tion! Alas, that the home, which, as long 
as God’s plan stands, will be the nearest 
spot on earth to heaven, should be of such 
unstable structure that it should crumble 
at the casting of votes—the registration of 
opinions, which, whether enfranchised or 
not, intelligent women possess on matters 
vitally concerning them, — their homes, 
their children, and their country! 

The essence of that spirit which desires, 
and sooner or later demands, the right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” is the same wherever found. It is 
not a thing of race or sex, but a human 
cry for justice against despotism. It is a 
spirit which, when once aroused, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will not down at the bid- 
ding. This spirit finds ready sympathy at 
Mr. Bailey’s hands, when it finds expres- 
sion at the point of a bayonet, or in the 
boom of a cannon, and emanates from the 
dusky inhabitants of the Philippines or 
the dauntless hearts of the South African 
Boers. To the American woman who 
asks for the bread of freedom, he hurls the 
stone of his contempt. 

Lity WILKINSON THOMPSON, 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

To be free means to set free; to live 
means to let live.—Francis Marion Craw- 
ford. 

One Chicago firm has orders for seven 
Frances Willard memorial windows from 
different churches and societies. 

Fanatics win every spiritual battle in 
the world, and ‘‘temperance men” colonize 
the new order and hold it till fanaticism 
makes another conquest.—John G. Wool- 
ley. 

The University of Chicago and the 
Chautauqua Summer School have fol- 
lowed the example of Harvard in offering 
instruction to Cuban teachers during the 
summer months. 

At the close of the year 1898, the mission- 
aries of the China Inland Mission num- 
bered 787, and the communicants 7,895, the 
proportion of men to women among the 
latter being nearly two to one. 

Marion Harland at a recent club meet- 
ing said that she was always proud of 
being a woman, and that she had never 
envied men anything but their physical 
strength. She confessed that she had 
always wanted to be able to move pianos 
and barrels of sugar. 

It must be a little discouraging to the 
International Society of Peace and Arbi- 
tration that, almost on the very day when 
President McKinley ratified the results of 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


By local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrb) 
that can not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








The Hague Convention, the Senate Com- 
mittee of Military Affairs voted an appro- 
priation for Secretary Root’s proposed 
College of War; and the House Committee 
reported favorably a bill to provide a sys- 
tem of military instruction in all the pub- 
lic schools of the country. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal, 


BETTY BROWN AND MOTHER MOUSER. 
BY REV. ADA C, BOWLES. 

Reading, not long since, in the Chil- 
dren’s Story Department of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL of a cat which adopted a flock 
of chickens after being deprived of her 
own offspring, I was reminded of a case 
with the relations reversed. 

Betty Brown was a motherly old hen 
belonging to a near neighbor. So you 
will see that this is a “really true story,” 
and not made up to please good Mr. An- 
gell, who loves the dumb animals so, 
Owing to circumstances over which 
Madam Betty had no control, she hatched 
out but half a brood of chicks, and her 
thrifty mistress said, ‘‘I shall give these 
few chicks of yours, Betty, to old Polly 
Speckle, who had worse luck even than 
you this spring, for she has only four 
chickens to take care of, and. will be glad 
of yours.” 

Poor Betty fluffed out her feathers and 
clucked to her seven yellow and brown 
little beauties, and began a most vigorous 
scratching, as if to show her ability to 
provide for her family; but all in vain. 
When twilight fell, and the chickens were 
cosily sleeping in their soft feather beds, 
Betty Brown’s seven pretty chicks were 
gently taken from under her wings and 
carried to the other side of the farm build- 
ings, where Polly Speckle had a tiny home 
all to herself and family. Polly was more 
than half asleep, and yet crooning still a 
funny lullaby to her Plymouth Rock 
babies, after this fashion: 

Don’t be fussing, go to sleep! 

What a mussing you do keep 

With my feathers! I should think 

You might let me have a wink,— 

Just a wink of sleep to-night. 

Shut your eyes, now, shut them tight, 

Dream of grasshoppers and worms, 

Dream of anything that squirms, 

Squirms, s-q-u-i-r-m-s, irms! 

And then Polly fell asleep, wondering 
why it was so much harder to-night to 
cover her babies and get them quiet. 
She always expected her mistress to come 
at that hour and close her door.and see 
that all was safe; but why she took so 
much time to-night, and seemed deter- 
mined to tickle her under her wings, when 
she was so sleepy, she could not under- 
stand. 

But when the morning came, and Polly 
began to think of the nice breakfast that 
was coming, and to lift her wings a little, 
and then saw not only her four pretty 
black and white chickens, but seven little 
yellow and brown ones come pushing out 
from their warm beds, and staring her in 
the face so impudently, Polly gave such a 
shriek of astonishment that the chickens 
scrambled under her in terror, thinking 
an enemy was in sight, even though the 
door was shut fast. But when the door 
opened, and a nice breakfast, large enough 
for all, appeared, Polly laughed softly, and 
then called the chickens all ot to eat it, 
and really showed great delight at the in- 
crease of her family. 

But what of Betty, poor Betty Brown, 
with not a chick to call her own? 

She had cried herself to sleep in the old 
barrel where her babies were hatched, and 
refused to eat any supper or go to the 





‘roost with her old friends and neighbors, 


though told to do so several times by her 
mistress; and as soonas the sun was up,and 
before, for that matter, she had searched 
high and low for her downy chicks. 
At last she thought she saw something 
creeping about acorner of the barn, where 
there were a lot of old grain bags, and the 
sun was just lighting upalittle hollow 
among them. Betty, with a hopeful 
cluck, flew to the spot, and there she saw 
four little soft, furry kittens. Betty knew 





at once they must becold, for they mewed 
and tried to squeeze under each other, 
and she was cold herself. So she stepped 
quickly into the little hollow, and lifted 
up her beautiful wings and spread them 
over the little kittens, who nestled amoag 
the soft feathers underneath, and went 
fast asleep. 

Presently Mother Mouser, the gray barn 
cat, came into the barn, and went straight 
to that corner, to find Betty Brown look- 
ing as comfortable as you please, in her 
place. Mother Mouser began to call for 
her babies, and in an instant there was a 
crying and a creeping, and all in vain did 
Betty cluck and scold. Over the edge of 
the hollow, one after another, went a 
white, gray, black and white, and wholly 


black kitten, as fast as their funny, sprawl- 3 


ing little legs could go; and Mother 
Mouser kissed them and petted them, and 
gave each a nice breakfast of warm milk 
she had been saving up for them, And 
then she heard the breakfast bell ringing 
in the cottage, and knew there was to be 
a plate of good things and some new milk 
for her, so she gently slipped away; and 
when the kitties began to feel cold they 
cried, and Betty called them with soft 
little cluckings to come to her, and, one 
after another, they crept back under her 
wings, and slept all the morning. And 
once only did their mama come and look 
at Betty and speak to her in an unknown 
tungue, for Betty did not or would not 
understand her, and cried out crossly at 
her. So Mother Mouser went off hunting 
on the hills for fat squirrels, of which she 
was very fond, At noon Betty was very hun- 
gry, and so were the kittens. It was warm 
and sunny, and Betty thought the family 
should have an airing, to she coaxed and 
wheedled them to the yard, and then such 
a scratching for worms and grubs, and 
such waiting to see them eat, hungry as 
she was herse!f! As for the kittens, they 
nearly cried their eyes out, what with the 
dirt Betty scratched into them, and their 
hungry little stomachs calling for milk. 

Betty’s mistress, happening to come out 
to the barn, and seeing soon just how 
matters stood, brought Betty a generous 
dinner, and carried the kittens back to 
their corner. And Mother Mouser, per- 
haps watching from afar for the chance, 
hastened to feed her darlings. But as 
soon as this was done and she found Betty 
ready to insist upon the nursing in turn, 
Mother Mouser left her family in her 
charge and went to hold a long conver- 
sation with a neighbor upon the strange 
situation. 

And the days and weeks went by, and 
the kittens seemed to like their double 
mothering, after it came to be a settled 
fact that Betty should be put outside the 
barn of nights, and Mother Mouser cuddle 
and feed her babies all night. But faith- 
ful Betty squatted close to the door of 
the barn, and, as soon as it was opened, 
flew, clucking and joyful, to her adopted 
family. And she could never be made to 
understand why fat worms and big white 
grubs and bread crumbs and corn should 
be so persistently refused when laid be- 
fore them so temptingly, according to her 
mind. She came to a friendly under- 
standing with Mother Mouser, and always 
stood her friend when enemies were in 
sight; and no doubt sadly missed her 
furry children when they went away to 
homes of their own. 





HUMOROUS. 


“The only way to prevent what’s past,”’ 
said Mrs. Muldoon, ‘‘is to put a stop to it 
before it happens.” —Tezas Siftings. 


‘Is she really a society girl?’ ‘Well, 
she makes and receives a great many 
calls.” ‘‘Really?” ‘*Yes; she’s a telephone 
operative.”’ 


She—Isn’t that a duck of a bonnet the 
doctor’s wife has on? He—Yes, and it’s 
very appropriate, too. She—How so? He 
—Her husband’s a quack. 


Hibernian (newly landed )}—Phwot in the 
wurruld do the bell be put on the cow for? 

Jersey Farmer—To keep her from get- 
tin’ lost. 

Hibernian—But suppose she do be deef, 
phwot thin? 


Mickey — What yer doin’, 
Lookin’ at de advertisements? 

Mrs. Mulcahey—Yis; if it wasn’t for 
roidin’ in the kyars, Oi'd niver know there 
was half as many things to ate and drink. 
— Puck. 


Captain Sigsbee, obliged to make a 
speech, compared himself to an old sailor, 
who was reluctantly persuaded to attend 
an afternoon tea. When he got back to 
his ship, his master said, ‘‘Brown, did you 
get to the tea?”’ “I did.’’ ‘‘How did you 
feel there?” “I felt like a sperm whale 
doing crochet work.”—Boston Globe. 


mudder? 


Horrible Thought.—‘*You know, I pre- 
sume,”’ said the member of the family who 
had visited Washington and gazed upon 
the nation’s archives, “that the original 
‘Declaration of Independence’ can scarce- 
ly be deciphered atall nowadays. The ink 
with which it was written has faded till 
only faint traces of the words remain.” 
“Gracious!” exclaimed the Sweet Young 
Thing. ‘‘When it all fades away, will 
Great Britain have a right to come over 
and take the country?’’-—-Chicago Tribune. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 


SCHOOL... 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists, 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilt- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastenctors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue ° 


——_____ | 


AOOSA 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tox 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. Mj; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, +7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M, 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7. 
8.30, 9.45 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.80, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at peqpenges 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 








le. J.R. 
November 14 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1573. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman’s Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me- 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR, 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The New England Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its Annual Festival 
and Banquet on the evening of Tuesday, 
May 29. Lieutenant-Governor John L. 
Bates, of Massachusetts, will preside. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, the former presi- 
dent of the National American W. S. 
A., Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the new 
president, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, presi- 
dent of the New England W.S. A., Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, president of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., Mrs. Lucy Ho- 
bart Day, president of the Maine W.S. A., 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Rhode 
Island, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Helen A. Shaw, and Mr. John R. Ander- 
son of the Children’s Floating Hospital, 
will give addresses. Mrs. Helen Bright 
Clark, of England, the daughter of John 
Bright, will be present. 

Faneuil Hall has been secured for this 
historic occasion. 

BUSINESS MEETING. 

The annual business meeting for pre- 

sentation of reports and election of offi- 


cers will be held at 3 Park Street, Mon- | 


day, May 28, at 2.30 P.M. Miss Anthony 
will be present. 
MONDAY EVENING, 

A public meeting will be held in the 
vestry of Park Street Church, Monday 
evening. Among those expected to speak 
are Miss Anthony and Mrs, Catt, of the 
National American; Mrs. Lucy Hobart 
Day, of Maine, Mr. L. J. Wilbur, of Ver- 
mont, and Miss Diana Hirschler, a bril- 
liant young speaker, who may be said to 
be from Maine, Vermont, and (prospec 
tively) from New Hampshire, since she 
has just been holding successful meetings 
in the two former States, and is about to 
continue her work in the third. 


—_——- 


PRESIDENTIAL YEAR AND EQUAL 8UF- 
FRAGE. 


In all reform movements the year of a 
presidential election is usually regarded 
as a period of enforced inactivity. 
popular agitation along party lines ab- 
sorbs public attention to the exclusion of 


all issues but those presented by politi- | 


cians in their respective party platforms, 
and these are seldom made so definite and 
distinct that they caa be safely accepted 
by intelligent voters as the basis of their 
party action. Here, for instance, are half 
a dozen great questions of national policy 
upon which men would gladly vote yes or 
no—the political status of our new pos- 
sessions, the subjugation of the Philip. 
pines and their future relations to our 
people, the suppression or regulation of 
trusts, the expansion or contraction of 
the currency, the enlargement of the army 
and navy. But these are all complex ques- 
tions, not admitting of a distinct affirma- 
tive or negative. The practical choice 
will lie between two great bodies of 
citizens, differing widely among them- 
selves on every question, and bent mainly 
on retaining the offices—‘‘held together,” 
as Benton tersely expressed it sixty-five 
years ago, “by the cohesive power of 
public plunder.” 

Even the platforms constructed next 
month in Philadelphia and Kansas City will 
give no assurance of the future action of 
the respective parties. They will not be sin- 
cere declarations of purpose, but bids for 
votes, and will be carried out or disre- 
garded according to circumstances. 

But, far above the ignoble strife of poli- 
ticians for offices, far above all the ephem- 
eral issues of the hour, stands the im- 
mortal principle that ‘‘governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ;” sustaining our plea for the en- 
franchisement of women. The applica- 
tion of this fundamental principle of rep- 
resentative government to the women of 
the nation, the establishment of equal 
rights for one half of all our citizens now 
ignored; the recognition of the need of 
equal coéperation of women and men 
alike in the home and in society, in indus- 
try and education, in church and in State, 
—all this involves an educational cam- 
paign never ending, and ever renewed 
from year to year, and from century to 
century. Wecount our gains of the past 
fifty years; public sentiment liberalized; 
legislation modified; free speech secured; 
educational and industrial opportunities 
attained; the marriage relation partially 
reformed; independent property and per- 
sonal rights to married women in many 
States conceded; above all, 300,000 square 
miles of the North American continent 
forever dedicated to women’s equality, 
with eight Senators and nine Representa- 


The | 


tives in Congress elected by the votes of 
women. 
Fifty years hence,our children will count 
the gains of the fifty years to come. 
H. B. B, 


TRINITY CHURCH AND ITS TENEMENTS. 

Rev. Mrs. Vandelia Varnum Thomas, of 
Chicago, in a recent address at a ‘‘Con- 
gress of Religion’ held at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, gave an interesting account of 
attending services at Trinity Church, New 
York. She there heard Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Dix preach eloquently on ‘*The Sins of Re- 
| hoboam”’ to a fashionable congregation, 
| largely composed of millionaires, The 
| arraignment was solemn and severe; but 
| not a ripple of uneasiness was manifested. 
Not a dollar was withheld from the beau- 
tiful church, with its costly appointments, 
its splendid organ, its elaborate ritual, 
and its boy choir, Rehoboam had no 
friends or sympathizers or apologists, 
and nobody’s feelings were hurt. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Thomas heard 
Prof. Felix Adler, at Carnegie Hall, 
describe the efforts which he and others 
have been making to get a law passed at 
Albany for the betterment of New York 
tenements. He instanced a huge building, 
containing hundreds of tenants, with only 
| one single water faucet for them all. 
There, in the crowded back yard, scores 
of men, women, and children have daily 
to wait in line, each with a separate 
bucket, and then climb to the upper 
floors with their water. 
| How needful for cleanliness, for health, 
| for morals, and civilization is it that water 
| should be brought into every apartment, 
or at least upon every story of the crowded 
| building! So Adler went up to Albany 
to get appropriate legislation, and found 
| the legislators willing to pass a law for 
| the hygienic regulation of tenements; but 
just before the bill came to a vote, he re- 
ceived a despatch from Albany, saying: 
“Come up; your bill is in danger.” He 
went, and found that lobbyists, in the 
interest of landlords, had been tampering 
with the legislators. What lobbyists? 
Not saloon-keepers, nor Tammany poli- 
ticians, nor denizens of the slums. Oh, 
|no. They represented the Trustees of 
Trinity Church Corporation, the largest 
holder of tenement-house property in 
New York City. They were Rev. Morgan 
| Dix’s parishioners, who listened so com- 
| placently to his eloquent denunciations of 
| the “Sins of Rehoboam.” 
| Rev. Dr. Dix is one of the most strenu- 
| 








ous opponents of equal suffrage for wo 
men. So is Bishop Doane of Albany. 
What has the theoretical, historical gos- 
pel of these men to do with decent tene- 
ments, or with the awful struggle for 
food and work going on around them ? 
What has it to do with Trinity sweat 
shops, wherein women make cambric 
dresses for one dollar a dozen, or with 
Trinity houses of prostitution, wherein 
women sell soul and body for the bread 
that perishes? Only to collect the rents 
and spend them upon a costly ceremonial. 
Naturally, Dix and Doane are active op- 
ponents of woman suffrage. They call 
themselves Christians, and denounce Felix 
Adler as an infidel. But if Christ should 
come to New York He would say to 
Adler: “Inasmuch as you have done it to 
these little ones, you have done it unto 
me; enter into the joy of the Lord.” 
What He would say to Dix and Doane and 
the people they represent, would be— 
something different. H. B. B. 





<> ©-<-—_$______—___—_ 
SHE SAVED THE PASSENGERS. 

A brave woman saved many lives during 
the forest fires that have been raging in 
Potter County, Pa. Much property was 
destroyed, and the villages of Corbett, 
Bingham, Newton, and Ormsby were 
wiped out. The despatches say: 


A railroad train, manned with appli- 
ances for fighting the fire, was sent into 
the heart of the afflicted district. It was 
struck by a passenger train coming from 
the South, and when the passengers re- 
covered a little from the confusion, they 
found themselves hemmed in on every 
side by the leaping flames. 

They owe their rescue to the heroism of 
a woman, Mrs. Allen Parks, who covered 
her head and face, and ran through the 
flames to the station at Newton, which 
was a mileaway. Atthat point an engine 
was coupled to a train of flat cars, and 
sent to the rescue of the passengers, many 
of whom had to be sent to hospitals to 
recover from the effects of their terrible 
experience. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale says women 
ought not to vote because they cannot do 
fire duty. If he had been one of the res- 
cued passengers, he would have received 
some new light on that point. a. 8. B. 


THE FESTIVAL TICKETS. 





The supper tickets for the May Festival 
of May 29 are all sold, and the balcony 
tickets (25 cents apiece) are selling fast. 
The demand for seats this year has been 
unprecedented; we do not remember a 
case in the more than thirty years’ history 
of the New England W. S. A. when all the 








dollar dinner tickets were taken two 
weeks before the time. 

Those who sit in the balcony will not 
enjoy the material feast, but they will 
have their full share in ‘‘the feast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul,”’ as they will hear 
all the speeches. Those wishing balcony 
tickets should secure them at once, as the 
prospects are that in a few days there will 
not be one left. 





* 
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CHICKATAWBUT LADIES’ NIGHT. 


The tenth annual “‘ladies’ night” of the 
Chickatawbut Republican Club of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., was held at Young’s Hotel last 
Tuesday evening. President Henry N. 
Locklin presided. About sixty ladies and 
gentlemen were present. 

President Henry L. Locklin, in his in- 
troductory remarks, welcomed the ladies, 
as guests of a political club, to listen 
to addresses on political topics. In 
all ages and countries women have been a 
power behind the throne, the inspirers of 
the men in their best and noblest achieve- 
ments. They have always taken part in 
politics. He instanced Esther, who res- 
cued her people from tyranny; Deborah, 
who led a faint-hearted general to victory, 
and who judged Israel, giving it peace 
and prosperity for forty years; Aspasia, 
the wife of Pericles, who broke down the 
barriers of Oriental seclusion and took 
part in the councils of Athens; the Pil- 
grim Mothers, who nobly endured the 
privations of the New England colonists, 
giving their lives to make pioneer exist- 
ence possible; Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
whose ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ rallied the 
pation against the aggressions of slavery. 
Mr. Locklin’s speech was heartily ap- 
plauded, 

Mayor Hart contrasted this gathering 
of the sons and daughters of Chickataw 
but with the powwows of the aborigines; 
Hon. B. B. Johnson, ex-mayor of Waltham, 
gave interesting reminiscences of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as he knew it from 1862 to 
1869 during the Civil War and reconstruc- 
tion; Rev. Mr. Roblin eulogized the Ad- 
ministration, and affirmed that America 
has now become a world power; Mr. 
Michael Murray spoke with grace and 
eloquence on present political issues. 

No one present seemed to think these 
political topics inconsistent with an audi- 
ence of women, or that the ladies present 
must be warned to beware of the ballot, 
or that their presence in a political club 
was @ dangerous innovation. 


“The world do move!” H. B. B. 








— 
WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Miss Mayme Searway, of Buffalo Park, 
Col., a correspondent of the Denver Daily 
News, recently distinguished herself by a 
daring feat. Just after a heavy flood had 
swept down the Platte River, Miss Sear- 
way rode on horseback along the devas- 
tated cafion, noted the damage done, and 
then rode back to Pine Grove, a total dis- 
tance of twenty-seven miles, to wire her 
report to the News. ‘‘The ride part of the 
way,’”’ says the News, ‘‘among wreckage 
of houses, railroad trackage, and other 
debris, was one which few men would care 
to make under similar conditions.” 

Although only twenty-two, Miss Anna 
Cosulich, of Florida, has already won a 
place in Southern journalism. The Atlanta 
Sunny South says of her: 


Miss Cosulich is a woman of unusual 
culture, her education having been re- 
ceived in the best institutions of learning 
in the South, and supplemented by exten- 
sive foreign study and travel. She is 
proficient in French and Italian, and is a 
valued contributor to several trans-Atlan- 
tic journals. For two years this young 
girl occupied the editorial chair of the 
principal daily paper in the bustling sea 
port of Pensacola, a position which few 
women couid fill acceptably. In order to 
complete the work that lay closest to her 
heart, she resigned her position, 4nd is 
now contributing short stories and mis- 
cellaneous articles to many of our best 
American periodicals, the current number 
of the National Magazine containing an 
example. F, M. A. 


A GREETING FROM AUSTRALIA. 
This interesting letter, from one of the 
Australian colonies where women have 
not yet obtained full Parliamentary suf- 
frage, brings tidings of a steadily growing 
movement for equal rights there as here: 


UNITED COUNCIL FOR Women’s Sur- 
FRAGE, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 
MARCH 28, 1900. \ 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Our Women’s Suffrage Bill is to come 
on again in the next session of Parliament. 
Just a day or two before it is to be dis- 
cussed, one of our papers always has a 
venomous article against the extension of 
the franchise to women, and cites Amer- 
ica as an argument against it. Over and 
over again it has asserted that the wo- 
man’s suffrage agitation has died out in 
America, that thirty years ago it was 
much more alive than it is now, and so 
on. Opponents have made similar asser- 
tions in the Upper House, and nobody out 
here knows anything of the real state of 
affairs. I have done what I could to put 
them before the public, but my informa- 
tion is only scanty, for here it is the rarest 








thing to see an American paper, so I can 
only judge of the actual position through 
— reading. 

ow I consider myself particularly for- 
tunate, since a friend of mine has lately 
returned from a trip to America, armed 
with a budget of your Woman’s JouR- 
NALS, to which she is now a subscriber. 
She has sent them on to me, and I[ have 
found them both useful and entertaining. 
Please put me down as a subscriber. 

Mrs. Watson Lister tells me that when 
she was in San Francisco a lady came 
there to start an Anti-Woman’s Suffrage 
Society, but failed to do so. She made 
inquiries about one of these societies, and 
found it consisted of a president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and two members of 
committee. 

We are making great efforts to get our 
bill through this year. Its passage in the 
Lower House is assured—there we have a 
two to one majority, but it has been 
thrown oat four times by the Upper 
House. 

I devour everything about American 
women that I can lay my hands on, and 
am glad to tell you that the name of Lucy 
Stone has for years been an inspiration to 
me. Soon after I left school, a friend lent 
me those two big volumes recounting the 
history of the pioneer suffragists in Amer- 
ica—I forget the title now—but among 
those noble women I felt that Lucy Stone 
shone a bright particular star. We, in 
this far-away land, are apt to forget the 
debt of gratitude we owe to such women. 
They gave us the freedom we enjoy to- 
day. In the eyes of the public they were 
‘‘mad and bad; now we are simply 
‘*mad,’’ and ever-increasing numbers of 
men and women all over the world are be- 
ginning to realize that our way true sane- 
ness lies, 

With all good wishes for success in 
your work, Yours faithfully, 

VipA GOLDSTEIN, 








-_--_- 


PROGRESS IN NEW MEXICO. 


A ‘Women’s Edition” of the Silver City 
Independent was lateiy issued by the ladies 
of the Episcopal Guild, with Mrs. R. P. 
Barnes as editor-in-chief. The purpose of 
this special number, undertaken, as is 
humorously suggested by the editors, ‘‘to 
the sad neglect of our spring sewing and 
house-cleaning,’’ was to earn some money 
for the charities carried on by the Guild. 
A large degree of public spirit is mani- 
fested in the editorials, descriptive of 
the advantages and enterprises of Silver 
City, together with a desire to advance 
the best interests of that growing young 
town. 

That public spirit is characteristic of 
New Mexico women is evident from the 
following facts, gathered from this ‘‘wom- 
en’s edition’: 

A Woman’s Board of Trade has been 
for years and is still at work for the good 
of Santa Fé, The beautiful bronze drink- 
ing fountain provided by it for the plaza 
has been placed on an enduring stone 
foundation, and makes a most imposing 
appearance. On the south side is a plate, 
containing the fine face of the lamented 
Archbishop Lamy, who died in Santa Fé 
in 1888, in bas-relief, and on the opposite 
is a plate bearing the inscription, ‘*'Wo- 
man’s Board of Trade and Library Associ- 
ation, 1900." The idea of the drinking 
fountain was long ago urged by the illus 
trious prelate, and the enterprising ladies 
of the Woman’s Board of Trade have 
caused it to take material form. 

Albuquerque enjoys the advantages of 
the finest public library south of Denver 
aud west of Austin. Its welfare and 
maintenance fall almost entirely upon the 
women of that town, and to them is due 
the credit for its success, 

The Las Cruces Improvement Club is a 
body of women. It has fenced, and plant- 
ed with trees and shrubbery, what had for 
many years been an unsightly tract of 
ground lying between the depot and the 
town, and has shown itself to be a live 
body, capable of good work in its peculiar 
branch of municipal government. 

The Independent urges that the women 
of Silver City take up similar lines 
of public improvement. 

It tells also of the insurance and real 
estate business conducted by Mrs. O. S. 
Warren in Silver City, and says: 


For eighteen years this agency has been 
the leading one of the Territory. At pres- 
ent it represents seventeen of the best fire 
insurance companies in the world, and 
also the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, the Travelers’ Life & Acci- 
dent Company of Hartford, Conn., Lloyd’s 
Plate Glass Insurance Company of New 
York, the U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany, each a leader in its particular line. 
Mrs. Warren’s business extends far be- 
yond the limits of this county. In the 
matter of fire-insurance adjustments, she 
has acquired an enviable reputation for 
prompt and liberal settlements, having 
paid more than $200,000, with never a law- 
suit or a dissatisfied customer. 


All these instances go to prove that the 
ballot in the hands of its intelligent wom- 
en citizens would be a benefit to New 
Mexico. F. M, A. 





A NEW PARTY. 


The first national assembly of the Chris- 
tian Political Union, the result of a con- 
ference held in Chicago last December, 
met in Rock Island, Ill., May 1. As a 
preliminary to deciding whether to organ- 
ize a political party, it discussed ‘‘The 
Principles of Christ: Shall We Apply 
Them in Concrete Form to State and 
National Government through a Christian 
Political Union or Party?’’ The conven- 








tion answered the question in the affirma- 
tive by unanimous vote. The name, 
‘United Christian Party,’’ was adopted in 
place of ‘Christian Political Union.” 

Dr. Silas C. Swallow, of Harrisburg, Pa, 
and John G. Woolley, of Chicago, were 
nominated for President and Vice-Presgj- 
dent. The platform adopted declares for: 

The abolition of laws which require a 
desecration of the Sabbath, au: orize un. 
scriptural marriage and divo:-e, and en- 
courage the sale of liquors as a beverage, 

Equal rights for men and women. 

Arbitration as against war. 

Government ownership of public utili- 
ties. 

Election of President and Vice-President 
and United States senators by direct vote 
of the people. 





-_—-- 


MOCK SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


There was a large audience present on 
the evening of May 10, in the Trinity 
Methodist Church, West Medford, Mass,, 
at the Mock Suffrage Hearing before the 
Constitutional Amendment Committee, 

The Hearing was preceded by ap organ 
voluntary, and a contralto solo by Miss 
Anna M. Redding, with violin obligato by 
Miss Viola Shaw, and organ accompani- 
ment by Miss Almira Newcomb, 

The petitioners then filed in and took 
their seats on the left in front of the plat- 
form, and the remonstrants on the right, 
The senators and representatives occupied 
seats at the rear of the platform, with the 
chairman at a table in front. The counsel 
for the petitioners, Mrs, Catharine Crock- 
ett, was seated at a small table on the 
left, and the counsel for the remonstrants, 
Mr. John A. Libby, at a table on the 
right. The chairman was Mr. Arthur E, 
Iamont, and the senators Messrs, Taylor 
and Pierce, representatives Messrs. Wil- 
ber, Mann, Lowe, and Crothers. 

The first speaker for the petitioners was 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell, personated by Rev. 
Arthur Bonner. Mr. Fred Albee re- 
sponded for the remonstrants. He was 
introduced as Dr. Lyman Abbott. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mann personated Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and repeated her keen and 
witty words. Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell 
read a short article on ‘‘Why Women 
Want to Vote.” ‘Miss Modestie’’ (Mrs, 
Nellie E, Rich) gave some hackneyed rea- 
sons why she did not wish to be obliged 
to vote, which amused the audience 
greatly. Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw gave 
strong and convincing arguments for the 
petitioners. ‘*Miss Wayoph’’ (Miss Flor- 
ence Cahill) replied for the remonstrants. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park addressed the 
committee in a bright and earnest speech 
in behalf of the petitioners, ‘Mrs. 
Tugenrus” (Mrs, L. P. Sargent) and ‘‘Miss 
Temeritee”’ (Mrs. Helen A, Shaw) spoke 
for the remonstrants, Mrs. C, Frances 
Clarke gave some excellent reasons why 
women should vote. Mr. Libby, as Mr. 
Thomas Russell, then summed up the case 
for the remonstrants, and dared the com- 
mittee to report favorably, and Mrs. 
Crockett, as Miss Blackwell, spoke the 
closing words for the petitioners. 

The chairman then asked the audience 
to vote on the question, ‘‘Have the peti- 
tioners the strongest arguments?’”’ It was 
a hearty ‘“‘Aye.’" ‘All opposed,”’ said the 
chairman. One feeble ‘‘No” was heard 
from the back of the house, which con- 
vulsed the audience with laughter. The 
chairman said facetiously that there was 
not time to take another vote and count 
the ‘‘Ayes” and ‘‘Noes.’’ He then asked 
the members of the committee to vote on 
the merits of the question, and, unlike the 
august body they represented, they all 
voted in favor of the petitioners, 

Mrs. Sargent then read a poem, ‘‘A Con- 
tribution to a Vexed Question,’’ somewhat 
satirical, written by a resident of West 
Medford. She also read ‘‘Mrs. Dorking 
on Equal Rights,” by Phabe Cary. 

A quartette of Mrs. F. H. Albee, Miss 
Mabel Dean, Messrs. Albee and Taylor, 
sang, in closing, Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional.’’ 

The programmes were printed on bright 
yellow paper. Suffrage literature was dis- 
tributed at the close. 

The entertainment, which was interest- 
ing and educationa] as well as amusing, 
was planned in all its details by Mrs. C. F. 
Clarke, who is to be congratulated on its 
success. 

The kindly response of prominent peo- 
ple who took part in it, and the interest 
of a large audience, were not the least of 
the pleasant features of the evening. F. 





>? 


WOMEN ON PARIS COMMISSION. 


Mrs. Clarence M. Burns, of the New 
York State Commissioners for the Paris 
Exposition, says of the women’s work: 

“Our work will be placed side by side 
with that of the men, and be judged on its 
merits. At first the men looked at us in a 
peculiar way, then they tolerated us, and at 
last they consulted us. They have finaily 
recognized the fact that women are capa- 
ble, and the next time I hope that instead 
of only three women being appointed, there 
will be as many women as men.”’ 








————_ 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO/’S 
New Books. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN 

THE CIVIL WAR 

By JouN Fiske. With 23 Maps. 
8vo, $2.00. 


An exceedingly clear and interesting ac- 
count of the course and significant events of 
the War for the Union in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. 


THE BURDEN OF 
CHRISTOPHER 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE, author of 
“Diana Victrix.”” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A story of modern business life, its sharp 
competitions, and the many conditions of 
temptation and trial which confront a man 
who seeks to do business in a just and honor- 
able way. These conditions impose the 
burden which Christopher bears. A sweet 
domestic element runs through this signifi- 
eant and interesting tale. 


ROBERT TOURNAY 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By 
WILLIAM SAGE. With illustrations by 
Eric Pape and Mary Ayer. Crown 8vo. 
$1.50 


This story has an interest quite like that 
of Dickens’s French Revolution story, “A 
Tale of Two Cities.”” The spirit and atmos- 
phere of that tremendous time pervade it; 
and the dramatic situations and movements 
are absorbing. bhagee | is a fascinating 
character—patriotic, well-nigh omnipresent, 
fertile in resource, chivalrous, especially to 
the aristocratic lady he loves. This story 
ought to be one of the most popular books of 
the season. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF 


Tales of the Far North. By Jack Lon- 
pon. With a frontispiece illustration. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. London, a born story-teller, here 
makes the first contribution from Alaska to 
the literature of fiction. The stories are 
based on his experience and observations in 
that region, and contai: vivid pictures of 
life in the vicinity of the Yukon, with its 
privations, hardships, heroisms, and ro- 
mance, and they are uncommonly readable. 


LOVE IN A CLOUD 
By ArLo Bares, author of “The Puri- 
tans,” ‘*The Philistines,” ‘*The Pagans,”’ 
etc. 12mo, $1.50, 

Mr. Bates’s new story revolves about an 
imaginary anonymons novel. Curiosity 
about its authorship brings together the 
characters ; and love, society, managing, and 
talk do the rest. Mr. Sates has told a very 
entertaining story. 


HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET 
AND THE PRECIEUSES 


By Leon H. Vincent, author of ‘*The 
Biblioctaph.”’ Artistically printed and 
bound, 16mo, $1.00. 

A very attractive little book, giving an 
account of the establishment and influence 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet in the seven- 
teenth century, and of the men and women 
who made it famous. 








Crown 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


R.H.White Co. 


Custom 
Tailoring 
Department. 


“Made To Measure.” 
Two Important Offerings. 


These are for dressy men, 
and the more scrupulously 
particular you are, the better 
you will enjoy this, and hap- 
pier you will be for reading 
this advertisement. 

We wish to get you ac- 
quainted with our merchant 
tailoring, and we are doing 
some surprising things to se- 
cure your acquaintance. Once 
we make it we'll keep it, 
never fear. 

So here’s a number of 
pieces of Scotch Cheviots and 
Checked Worsteds, also Ox- 
ford Cheviots, the leading fa- 
vorite in overcoat materials 
this season. These materials 
made up into a suit or a silk- 
lined overcoat to your meas- 
ure would cost you around 
840.00. One class of tail- 
ors would perhaps ask $30,00, 
and another class $50.00. We 
are in neither of these classes, 
and would call $40.00 a fair 
price. Totempt you totry us 


We Will Make It For 


25.00 








WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has just organized a ‘‘Minnesota 
National Park and Forest Preserve Asso- 
ciation.” As an object lesson, it bas 
planned an excursion to the proposed 
Forest Park, to leave Milwaukee immedi- 
ately after the Biennial, in special cars. 
Railroad tickets being good for 30 days, 
many delegates will be glad to go. The 
outing will be wholly unique, and offers 
unequalled attractions at very moderate 
cost. Excursionists will return at their 
own convenience, with stop-overs at Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Four days will 
suffice to visit the park, at a total cost, 
from Minneapolis and return, of $15, fora 
trip of 500 miles through picturesque 
scenery, with comfortable accommoda 
tions, in congenial company. For par- 
ticulars, address Miss Martha Scott An- 
derson, R. R. Committee Minnesota Feder- 
ation, care of The Journal, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

The Boston Political Class lately gave 
its eighth annual breakfast at the Thorn- 
dike. About forty members and guests 
were present. The original class song, 
written by Mrs. H. H. Robinson, was fol 
lowed by the class poem, by Miss N. H. 
Cooke, and other interesting recitations, 
original and selected, interspersed as a 
‘literary salad,” among whose leaves were 
found descriptions of noted women: Susan 
B. Anthony, Charlotte Cushman, George 
Sand, Margaret Fuller, Queen Victoria, 
Louisa M, Alcott, presented in an original 
sonnet, and others. The president, Mrs. 
H. R. Shattuck, gave an address on the 
dangers of ‘‘provincialism’’ to our nation- 
ality, our religion, and our home life, 
taking as a text the saying of Garrison, 
“The world is my country; all men are 
my brothers.’’ The exercises were closed 
by the passing of the silver loving cup, and 
by singing the closing stanza of the class 
song. The work of the class will be re- 
sumed in November. 


Stediiediiaatil 


IN MEMORIAM. 








Mrs. MARY JANE WARFIELD CLAY was 
born Jan, 20, 1815, and died April 29, 
1900, in her 86th year, at her residence in 
Lexington, Ky. She was one of the most 
admirable and heroic women of her State 
and country, and will be long remembered 
by the lovers of freedom and justice in 
the United States for her steadfast fidelity 
to these principles during the times that 
tried men’s souls in the great anti-slavery 
conflict, which was nowhere so bitter and 
protracted as in the border slave States. 

Mary Jane Warfield was the daughter 
of Dr. Elisha Warfield, of the Meadows, 
near Lexington, and Maria Barr Warfield. 
Dr. Warfield was one of the foremost men 
of his time, and his home was always the 
centre of a wide hospitality and a charm- 
ing family life. As a young lady Miss 
Warfield was one of the loveliest in a 
State famed for the beauty of its women, 
and was greatly admired by old and 
young. She married Cassius M. Clay just 
as she entered her nineteenth year. He was 
a member of one of Kentucky’s most illus 
trious families, and was noted for his 
fearless advocacy of freedom. She became 
the mother of ten children, five of whom 
survive her. Her son, Brutus J. Clay, is 
now one of the commissioners to the Paris 
Exposition. Four daughters are living— 
Mrs. Mary B. Clay and Mrs. James Ben- 
nett, of Richmond, Ky., Miss Laura Clay, 
of Lexington, Ky., and Mrs, S. Dabney 
Crenshaw, of Richmond, Va. Every West- 
ern free-soiler, during the period from 
1840 to 1860, knew with what unfaltering 
courage and unsbrinking fortitude Mrs, 
Clay endured all the trials that fell upon 
her during the days of the anti-slavery 
struggle, when ‘the dark and bloody 
ground” was rent with civil dissension, 
and the Clays, almost alone, maintained 
freedom of speech at the peril of their 
lives. Few things in her noble life call 


‘for more praise than her heroic courage 


when it was literally war to the knife. 
Yet this martial phase of her beautiful 
life was, after all, only incidental to 
her domestic career. Her unusual social 
tact and capacity for inspiring friendship 
were doubtless potent in protecting her 
family from the social ostracism that add- 
ed to the trials borne by other anti slavery 
families in those crucial times. Her char- 
acter was marked by a singular simplicity 
and sincerity, which made truth and in- 
tegrity seem the only natural things, and 
surrounded her like an atmosphere. Her 
fine mind and clear moral sense gave her 
independence of thought and action; and 
what she did in the most difficult circum- 
stances won the support and sympathy of 
all true friends. 

The same love of liberty and justice that 
marked her early life with devotion to 
the freeing of the slaves won her to the 
cause of equal rights for women. She was 
a member of the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association from its beginning, and always 
gave it her liberal support. Her cheerful 
sympathy went with every effort made for 
its objects, and her daughters have felt 
her sustaining influence in everything 





they have done in their work for equal 
suffrage. H. H. Gratz, editor of the Ken- 
tucky Gazette, who has known her from 
her youth, says: 

“She spent a number of years of married 
life in Madison County, but, having many 
relatives in Lexington and Fayette, she 
maintained an intimate connection with 
the society of this city and county. She 
was gentle, kind, and full of tenderness 
and good-will for every human being. She 
was sorely tried by many afflictions, which 
she bore with Christian fortitude and pa- 
tience. The devotion of her children to 
her at all times, but especially during the 
last weeks of her life, was most touch- 
ing. They gathered around her, and at 
all times one or more of her danghters sat 
by her bedside, and soothed and sympa- 
thized, as only loving daughters could do. 
In the sixty odd years of our acquaintance 
with Mrs. Clay we never heard an unfa- 
vorable criticism or unkind remark made 
in reference to her. By her sons and 
daughters, sisters and brothers, and nieces 
and nephews, of whom there were many, 
she was loved and admired and respected 
as few women ever have been, and, having 
passed away, her good works do follow 
her.”’ 

Mrs, Clay has gone to her rest, but the 
cause of liberty and equal rights, which 
she loved, remains. The women of Ken- 
tucky can pay no tribute to her memory 
more fitting than to carry on the battle 


for woman’s enfranchisement. H. B. B. 
- > 
CAROLINE Ross GRAHAM, widow of 


Andrew J. Graham (well known as the 
author of a popular system of phonog- 
raphy), and daughter of the late Dr. 
Samuel Ross, of Philadelphia and New 
York, died at her home in Orange, N. J., 
May 1. 

Mrs. Graham was a woman of unusual 
force of character, deeply interested in 
philanthropic and reform work. A mem 
ber of the Essex County Woman Suffrage 
Society, and for many years a subscriber 
to the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, she was an 
earnest advocate of the political enfran 
chisement of women 

Before and during the Civil War she 
was an earnest worker for the abolition 
of slavery, and was associated with many 
prominent abolitionists. Her father's 
home was a station of the “underground 
railroad’’ for escaping slaves. 

Though failing health had for some 
years prevented her from taking an active 
part in promoting those movements for 
temperance, social purity,and equal rights, 
with which she was in hearty sympathy, 
yet her influence was felt by all who met 
her as constantly given to the upholding 
of high social ideals. 

Mrs. Graham leaves one daughter, Mrs. 
Chandler Sexton, of Orange, and a brother, 
Henry W. Ross, of Philadelphia. FE. L. B. 

——_e-—— 

CHARLES K, WuirreLe.—In Mr. Whip 
ple’s death at Newburyport,May 10,the last 
of the ‘Old Guard” of original anti-slavery 
workers, who rallied under the Garrison 
standard of “immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation”’ in 1829, has passed 
away. The purity of his character and 
the value of his public services demand a 
fuller tribute. Next week we shall print 
a summary of the facts of his life, by Mr. 
Francis J, Garrison, and the addresses of 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison and Rev. Dr. 
Beane at his funeral. 


—e eT 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, May 16, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journat: . 

The long agitation for better salaries 
for the women teachers of this city has 
ended for the present by Governor Roose- 
velt’s act in signing his name to the 
‘Davis Bill,” so called because presented 
by Senator David Floyd Davis of Brook- 
lyn. In many ways the provisions of this 
new law are to be commended, as they 
give better salaries to the women teachers 
than they have ever yet had, though still 
preserving the discrepancy between the 
pay of men and of women doing the same 
work. But this specimen of masculine 
legislation, if it had come from the brains 
of women, would have brought down on 
our sex wide and deserved denunciation 
for our limited capacity for grasping all 
the possible effects of an enactment. Be- 
cause of the loose way in which the law 
is drawn, it would seem as if any teacher 
could demand not alone the full salary for 
which provision is made, but arrears to 
the same amount for all the years during 
which she has been teaching at a smaller 
rate, and one bright woman, who is still 
in the prime of life, but has been an in- 
structress for thirty years, was counting 
up the neat sum to which, by a common- 
sense interpretation of the law, she will 
be entitled. 

Another curious provision of the bill 
obliges the Board uf Education, instead of 
the Controller, to distribute all the vast 
sum which must be disbursed each year. 
However, when a strictly masculine board 
takes hold of this purely masculine meas- 
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Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomAn’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 
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ure, common sense will no doubt bring 
harmony out of it, and no one will say 
that men have proved themselves unfit for 
legislative positions, nor hint that they 
are not qualified to vote because of these 
curious complications. A resultant good 
will be that women will have respectable 
compensation, and as the matter of pen- 
sions for school teachers is also settled, 
and arrangements made for the payment 
of the needed sum from the excise money, 
the situation of these faithful servants of 
the public is made comfortable at last. 

The regular monthly reunion of Sorosis 
took place on Monday, May 7, with a 
large attendance. After luncheon in the 
pretty banquet-rooms of the Waldorf 
Astoria, the Myrtle Room was filled to 
listen to the programme of the afternoon, 
Miss Grace Barton Allen, a daughter of 
Elizabeth Akers Allen, was the chairman 
of the day. The subject was ‘‘The Prog- 
ress of Art in America During the Last 
Half-Century.’’ The speakers were Mrs. 
Dunlap Hopkins, Miss Julia Hutchins 
Farwell, Mrs. E. M. Scott, Mrs. Charlotte 
B. Wilbour, Mrs, Maude K. Clark, and 
Mrs. May Riley Smith. There were music 
and recitations, and Mrs. Denies T. Deni- 
son, recently reélected president, pre 
sided, 

The monthly meeting of the New York 
County Woman Suffrage League was well 
attended, and took place, as usual, at the 
Tuxedo. The speaker of the day was 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, who has re- 
cently been giving lectures on Long Island 
and elsewhere throughout the State, Mrs. 
Howell’s subject was ‘‘Stand Up and be 
Counted.”’ She gave a stirring account of 
those who had stood up for the right 
through the ages, and especially of those 
who had struggled for the emancipation 
of women. Her description of the early 
advocates of the reform was most interest- 
ing. Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour and Dr. 
Phebe J. B. Waite added some reminis- 
cences, and Mrs, Harriet M. Rathbun, 
president of the Westchester County 
Political Equality Club, spoke of the work 
that is being done in her part of the State. 
On the evening of the same day the Bed- 
ford Political Equality League of Brook- 
lyn held its regular monthly meeting at 
Cooper Hall, Mrs. Talbot-Perkins presid- 
ed, and Mr. E. Stillman Doubleday was 
the chairman. Miss Katherine J. Musson 
of Philadelphia spoke on ‘‘Woman’s Sphere 
in Politics,’ and Hon. Ernest H. Crosby 
on “Imperialism,” There was a crowded 
audience, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 





25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 

In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
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THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE—The attraction the 
coming week is a spectacular revival of 
“The Prodigal Daughter,’’ which proved 
such a great success at this house two 
seasons ago. This revival will be made 
with an entirely new stage equipment, 
every scene having been specially de- 
signed, built, ang painted. Many novel 
features will be seen—a splendid stable of 
running horses, some fine packs of hunt- 
ing hounds, an up-to-date automobile, and 
a beautiful fountain of real water bril- 
liantly illuminated. ‘*The Prodigal Daugh- 
ter’? is announced for two weeks, the 
evening performances beginning at 7.45, 
and the usual distribution of chocolate 
bon-bons will be made at the Monday 
matinee. 











Miss M. F, Fisk, 144 Tremont Street, is 
showing in her Glove department beauti- 
ful shades in Gloves for Travelling, Street 
wear, and all dress occasions. The quality 
is of the best, and prices are reasonable. 


Butfalo 
Lithia 
Water 


Springs Nos. 1 and 2, 
In Composition Approximates the 
Serum of the Blood. 
These Waters Far Surpass the Lithia 
Tablet or Any Solution of 
the Lithia Salts. 


John V. Shoemaker, M. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in the Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia, etc. 

New York Medical Journal, June 22, 1899. 

{Extract.]} 


‘The peculiar virtues of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


appear to be owing to the mixture of 
salts which they contain, and, as regards 
Spring No, 2, to the proportionately large 
quantity of bicarbonate of potassium. 
They are likewise due to the PER- 
FECT SOLUTION in which the salts 
are held and, consequently, to the com- 
plete absorption and assimilation which 
result. Inthe alembic of Nature more 
effective solutions are produced than the 
laboratory of the chemist can always 
prepare, 

“An additional advantage and ex- 
tremely important reason for the peculiar 
efficacy of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


lies in the fact that its composition ap- 
proximates that of the SERUM of the 
BLOOD; therefore it is admirably fitted 
for absorption into the blood current and 
immediate incorporation with the watery 
portion of the nutrient fluid. It becomes 
atonce IDENTICAL WITH THE 
BLOOD SERUM. These are quali- 
ties which far surpass those possessed by 
any extemporaneous solution of a single 
chemical preparation, as whena LITHIA 
TABLET, e. g., is dissolved in water 
for immediate administration. When we 
speak of a dose, it is of a quantity alto- 
gether relative, and what the physiciam 
emphaticaily desires in a dose is thera- 
peutic efficiency. This we have in 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“Those who have made use of this 
water and carefully noted its effects have 
often been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from amounts so small, according 
to chemical analysis of lithia and the ac- 
companying salts. The explanation of 
this extraordinary activity is doubtless to 
be found in the @onditions just adduced.’” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Gror«: 
erally. 

Testimonials which defy all imputauom 
or questions sent to any address. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


Springs are open for guests from 
June 15th to Oct. 1st. 


They are reached from all directions over the 
Danville Division of the Southern Railway. 
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THE BLUEBIRD. 


BY J. B. 


Listen to the bluebird, calling up the spring, 

“Earth's tint on his bosom, heaven’s on his 
wing.” 

That’s your psalm of gladness; that’s your 
matin prayer— 

Just » heart of rapture spilled upon the air. 


See him on the fence post, lifting up his 
throat! 

Ne’er a flute of silver whistled such a note. 

Oh, the joy that thrills it, ringing like a bell— 

All delights of springtime woven in its spell! 


Now from fence to tree-top, warbling as he 
wings; 

Like the truest poet, doing what he sings. 

Song is good and helpful, swelling throat 
and breast, 

But the while you’re singing, gather for the 
nest! 


Pure and happy psalmist sliding down the 
sky, 

Oh, that half as heart-true, half as wise 
were I! 

Human wisdom, virtue (rather say the lack), 

Seem so soiled beside the blue upon your 
back! 

Just an hour, O minstrel, places change 
with me— 

Thou to take my door-step, I to take thy tree! 

More I would not rob thee; yet, O heart 
divine, 

For one hour of singing—singing such as 
thine! 

—Christian Endeavor World. 


THE SONG OF THE WOMAN. 








BY FRANK L. STANTON. 





They’ll never have done with the fightin’ on 
land an’ over sea; 

Government — Government, what does it 
care—w hat does it care for me? 

Bugles must blow an’ flags must wave, an’ 
the mutiled drums must beat, 

An’ what to a lass is a lover when they lay 
him dead at her feet’? 

They'll never have done with the fightin’. 
Forward the columns sweep ; 

I hear the shout o’ the Captains as I tend the 
hearth an’ weep. 

Far off an’ faint—but I hear it; an’ a white, 
dead face I see 

Under the sod in the grave that God an’ Gov- 
ernment make for me! 


His hair was like the raven’s wing. (I joy 
that my lips have prest, 

As it fell in its flowing beauty, this dark 
lock on my breast!) 

An’ his brave, bright eyes looked love to 
mine—the eyes I shall never see 

*Till God at the great white Judgment Day 
shall give him back to me. 

Bible they’ve got for battles: For men have 
fought and died 

Ere the Prince of Peace said strife should 
cease—the Prince that they crucified. 

Though a woman’s tears bedew the years, 
shall they stay the crimson tide? 

What can you do with Government with 
Bible on its side? 

Men must fight the battles; lover an’ lass 
must part; 

But what is the star of glory to a woman’s 
broken heart? 

Government’s right, they tell me, an’ the 
wrong must righted be, 

Give the lass then to her lover—an’ my dead 
love back to me! 

—Saturday Evening Post. 
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PRATT’S CATS. 


BY W. L. ALDEN. 


‘*There’s some folks,’ remarked Captain 
Baker reflectively, as he laid aside the 
Nantucket Gazette and wiped his specta- 
cles, ‘‘that has ideas, and some that hasn’t; 
and it’s them that hasn’t that are lucky. 
Now, I never had any ideas, beyond 
doing my duty as asailorman in whatever 
situation I might happen to be. Thecon- 
sequence was that I got on peaceably with 
everybody, and never made more than a 
middling-sized ass of myself at any one 
time. Then there was Captain Hank 
Pratt, of the Natchez. Some people used 
to say that he didn’t know anything what- 
ever except seamanship and the Bible; and 
so, in a way, he didn’t. But he was 
chock-full with ideas, most of which went 
to show that he ought to have confined 
himself to seamanship and religion. He 
was, take him by and large, the best able- 
bodied, A 1 Christian I ever heard of; but 
when he tried to bend his ideas on to his 
innocence, it was like bending a three- 
inch cable to the signal halyards, and try- 
ing to anchor with the lot. 

“T often think of the time we had in the 
Natchez with Captain Pratt’s cats. I was 
first mate of the ship at the time, and we 
were lying in Boston harbor, filling up 
with New England rum and cotton goods 
for Singapore and Canton. We had taken 
in about all she would hold, when Captain 
Pratt says to me, ‘Mr. Baker, you’ve been 
ashore several times at Singapore?’ 

***Tt wasn’t my fault, sir,’ I says—-for, 
next to Port Said, Singapore is the meas- 
liest place in the whole East. 

‘**] wasn’t asking why you went ashore,’ 
says the Captain; ‘if so be that you got 
into difficulties, I’m afraid that it came 
from you not being a pious man’—which 
I wasn’t at that time, I’m sorry to say. 








‘What I want to know,’ continues the 
Captain, ‘is just this: Did you ever see 
a cat in Singapore?’ 

‘«*Well, sir,’ says I, ‘I don’t remember 
any particular cat, but then I haven't 
much opinion of cats, and I might pass 
half a dozen without noticing them. 
You’d better ask the carpenter; he was 
ashore at Singapore last voyage, for, if 
you remember, we were delayed twenty- 
four hours hunting him up.’ 

“*T did ask him,’ said the old man, 
‘and he said that while he was at Singa- 
pore he’d seen the finest collection of 
variegated monkeys, mostly blue, that 
any sailorman ever saw, even after a 
month ashore in London, but he couldn’t 
swear as to any cats.’ 

** ‘Might I ask,’ said I, ‘what your par- 
ticular interest in Singapore cats is point- 
ing to?’ 

“Tt’s this way,’ says he. ‘I know from 
from what I’ve read that there ain’t a 
a single solitary individual cat in all Sin- 
gapore. I’ve got it in print in a book 
down in my cabin, and you can’t deny 
what’s in a book. Now, Singapore is just 
overrun with rats and mice, and the dogs 
and some other small animal, whose name 
I can’t lay my hand to at this particular 
minute, don’t begin to do their duty 
toward the vermin. What Singapore needs 
the worst way is cats that have been 
brought up to know their duty in regard 
to rats and mice, and will do it. Why, if 
the Singapore people could lay in a good 
supply of cats, their property would im- 
prove in value at least ten percent. Now, 
I’ve been studying over this cat question 
for some time, and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that the man who carries a 
cargo of cats out to Singapore will make a 
lot of money.’ 

** *How so?’ says I. 

‘**Look at it from a business point of 
view,’ says the old man, ‘What’s the 
market value of a cat here in Boston? 
Just nothing at all, says you, and right 
you are. Now, what ought to be the 
market value of a cat in Singapore, where 
there ain't a cat of any kind, and where 
the mice and rats couldn’t be reckoned up 
with any table of logarithms that was ever 
yet printed? My idea is that a good 
article of cat, laid down at Singapore, 
would fetch an average price of fifty cents 
in our money. Very good. I calculate 
to take in about a thousand cats between 
now and the day we sail. The boys on 
the wharf will catch them for me, and be 
glad to do it, for five cents acat. I shall 
sell those cats at Singapore for fifty cents 
apiece, which will be a clean profit of 
forty-five cents per cat, their keep while 
on board ship not being worth mention- 
ing, considering that we’ve got a fair 
supply of rats with us, and if the rats run 
short the cats will eat what the cook gen- 
erally throws away. That’s my little 
scheme for turning an honest penny in a 
new way, and I’d like to hear your opin- 
ion of it.’ 

** ‘Begging your pardon, Captain,’ says 
I, ‘I haven’t any opinion of it whatsoever. 
Likewise the same is my opinion of cats, 
which are an animal that no man can trust. 
You'll find long before you're off the 
Cape that you’ve made the biggest mis 
take of your life in meddling with cats. 
I’ve heard my mother say that there ain’t 
acat mentioned in the whole Bible from 
beginning to end. You just lay that to 


heart, and have nothing to do with cats.’ 


“This was speaking a good deal plainer 
to my superior officer than I generally 
spoke, but I knew his cat idea was the 
worst sort of foolishness, and I wanted to 
have him give it up. But, of course, he 
wouldn’t do anything of thesort. He was 
determined to take a cargo of cats to 
Singapore, and, accordingly, the more I 
might say against it the more he'd stick 
to his idea. 

“Well, that very day Captain Pratt 
went to work to collect cats. He agreed 
with a warehouseman on the wharf to 
keep his cats for him till the day we 
sailed, and he offered a reward of five 
cents to every boy who would get a cat 
for him, Cats were thick in Boston in 
those days, and boys were mighty smart. 
They turned to with a will, and cats fairly 
poured in, as you might say. I told the 
Captain that there wasn’t the least doubt 
that nine-tenths of the cats were private 
cats that the boys stole from their owners, 
and I put it to him, as a pious man, that 
he hadn’t any right to encourage boys to 
steal. But he wouldn’t listen to me. He 
said that the boys looked to him to be 
good honest boys, and he wouldn’t insult 
them by suspecting them of stealing. 

“About an hour before we sailed the 
cats were all brought on board and dropped 
down the main hatchway to the *tween 
decks, where the old man calculated that 
the beasts would be comfortable. We took 
away the ladder from the hatchway so 
that the cats couldn’t come on deck, and 
there were two or three pannikins of fresh 
water waiting for them below. The crew 
seemed considerably amused when they 
saw the cats coming aboard—that is, all 
except the carpenter. He was a good 
man, the carpenter, so long as he was at 





sea, though a bit grumpy in temper, but 
he always stopped ashore when we were 
in port, and I’m afraid that he wallowed a 
good deal in the intoxicating bowl. 

‘tHe come aboard just after we had 
taken in all the cats and he happened to 
look down the hatchway and saw them. 
He sort of staggered back and took hold 
of the fiferail to support bimself. lasked 
him what was the matter, and he said he 
felt a little faint. ‘By-the-by, Mr. Baker,’ 
said he, ‘is there such a thing as a cat 
aboard this ship, for it would be mighty 
unlucky to go to sea without one?’ 

‘Cat!’ said I. ‘Why man, there’s a 
thousand of them in the ’tween decks, 
that the Captain is taking to Singapore 
on speculation.’ 

‘*You never saw a man look so relieved. 
‘Oh,’ says he, ‘if they’re real cats, that’s 
all right. I don’t mind real cats.’ 

“Well, we got on very well with the 
cats for the first twenty - four hours, 
though the cabin boy, whose bunk was 
close to the bulkhead that divided him 
from the cats, said he never slept a wink 
owing to the awful fighting that went on 
among them. But the next day the second 
mate, who wanted something got up from 
below, had the ladder put down the hatch- 
way, and the cats, supposing that it was 
meant for their accommodation, went on 
deck in such a hurry that before anything 
could be done to stop them the whole 
gang took possession of the main deck, 
and the quarter deck, and the fo’c’s’le, 
and the spars and rigging generally. The 
second mate ordered the men to catch the 
cats, but beyond catching two or three 
that were either sick or particularly tame, 
not a cat was caught. Then our troubles 
began. 

‘You'll say that a cat isn’t dangerous, 
but just you try going aloft, especially at 
night, and meeting cats in the tops, and 
the crosstrees, and on every blessed yard- 
arm—particularly if the cats have got the 
notion that the top-hamper of the ship 
belongs to them, and that every man who 
goes aloft is trying to catch them. The 
moment a man’s head came over the edge 
of the top he’d get two or three pairs of 
claws right in his face, and the wonder 
was that every man Jack didn’t lose his 
eyes. If you laid out on a yard for any 
purpose, there would be a cat waiting for 
you, and she’d swear and claw at you till 
you was glad to give it up and slide down 
by a backstay, singing out that you were 
half killed. Why, there was three of the 
heaviest and best fighters of the lot—wild 
toms that had been champion fighters 
along the wharves—that took possession 
of the main topgallant-yard, and for three 
days we couldn’t furl that sail, though it 
was blowing altogether too hard for any 
prudent man to carry it. When the hal- 
yards were let go, and the sail brailed up, 
cats sat in the slings of the yard and 
waited for the men to come up and furl 
the sail. There was no knocking them off 
the yard, for they’d hang on with their 
claws and teeth like grim death. When- 
ever a man tried to get on the foot-rope 
they were ready for him, and let him have 
it right in the eyes. Tho end of it was 
that the men refused to go on the yard, 
and that we had to hoist the yard up, and 
sheet the sail home to prevent it from 
being lashed into ribbons. 

“The old man was the only one who 
wasn’t in a rage with the cats. He said 
that the poor animals were only having a 
little innocent play, and that as soon as 
they got used to the ship they would be 
as gentle and polite as so many women. 
Perhaps they would have been, had they 
been fed properly; but, as it turned out, 
there wasn’t any proper food for them. 
The only fresh meat we had on board was 
three or four pigs and about a dozen 
chickens, and the old man wouldn’t have 
any of them killed for the first fortnight, 
because, as he said, he had so much fresh 
meat ashore that he was tired of it and 
wanted nothing better than salt horse. 
Now, a cat will eat most anything that 
isp’t salt, but hates salt worse than poison. 
But salt pork one day, and salt beef the 
other day, were all the provisions the 
Captain would serve out to the cats. He 
said that what was good enough for him 
and his officers and men was good enough 
for cats, and if the cats didn’t like it, they 
could turn to and catch rats. That sound- 
ed fair enough, but the truth was that 
there wasn’t a rat on board, They had all 
bolted in Boston as soon as they realized 
that we were filling up with cats. 

‘“‘What with being half-starved, besides 
feeling themselves insulted by being of- 
fered salt meat, those cats got more and 
more savage every day. It wasn’t safe to 
be on deck at night without a lantern in 
one hand and a belaying pin in the other, 
for you were liable to have a cat jump out 
at you any minute, and carry off a piece 
of your leg or your hand. They stole into 
the fo’c’s’le, and tried to bite the watch 
below, so that the men didn’t dare to go 
to sleep without setting one man to guard 
the hatchway. After we had been about 
three weeks out, and had just passed the 
line, owing to having had fresh breezes on 
the pert or starboard quarter ever since 





leaving port, the men came aft, all bands 
of them, in the first dog watch, and told 
the old man that they’d had all the cat 
they could stand, and that it was the wish 
of all hands that he’d heave the cats over- 
board. The old man was as sweet as new 
milk. He told the men that the conduct 
of the cats had been regular outrageous, 
and he gave them permission to heave 
every cat overboard then and there. You 
see, he knew what he was about. There 
was no catching any of those cats, as I 
said a little while ago, and giving the 
crew permission to heave them over- 
board, while it sounded reasonable, didn’t 
amount to anything. 

‘After we passed the line, we stood over 
toward the South American coast, so as 
to get the trade-wind. The cats kept 
making their usual disturbance, and never 
seemed to sleep while there was the least 
chance for any mischief. Luckily the 
wind had been pretty steady after the first 
three or four days, and we didn’t have 
much to do except to brace the yards up 
now and then. The men were terribly 
discontented, but they couldn’t help them- 
selves. You'll naturally ask why the Cap- 
tain didn’t shoot the cats, Perhaps he 
would have tried it, if it hadn’t been that 
he had nothing to shoot with. You see, 
he was principled against carrying a re- 
volver, and used to say that when he 
couldn’t control his men by fair means, 
he’d give up going to sea. 

“We all came to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to be done but just to 
endure the cats until we got to Singapore; 
but the lookout wasn’t a pleasant one. 
Those cats, as you might say, regularly 
besieged us, and we who lived aft never 
could leave the door of the companion- 
way, or any side light that was near the 
mizzen chains, open for a minute, for fear 
that the cats would get down below. The 
old man had a bright idea one day. Says 
he to me: ‘Mr, Baker, those cats are actu- 
ally more than a Christian man is required 
to bear. I’ve made up my mind to poison 
them.’ 

‘All right,’ says I. ‘I’m glad to hear 
it. But where are you going to get your 
poison from?’ 

‘***Ain’t there a medicine chest in the 
cabin?’ says he. ‘And ain’t medicines 
mostly poison? I'll give them all a dose 
of horse salts to-night, and we’ll see what 
that will do for them.’ 

“Now, it’s one thing to give a sailor 
medicine, and another thing to serve it 
out toacat. A sailor has a natural taste 
for medicine, and will take anything you 
give him, from salts up to castor oil—but 
a cat has more sense. The old man left 
pannikins «f salts in all three of the tops 
that night, and calculated that the major- 
ity of the cats would be dead before morn- 
ing, but they never turned a hair. Not 
one of them would touch the salts. So 
we had to give up the idea of poisoning 
them. 

‘‘We’d been out of Boston just about 
five weeks when the cats began to go mad. 
There wasn’t any doubt that either the 
salt food or something else had given 
them the hydrocephalus, as those scien- 
tific doctors callit. Any way, mad they 
were, and behaved accordingly. They 
fought among themselves; they tried to 
bite every man who came within reach, 
and they rushed up and down the deck, 
and up and down the rigging, yelling and 
cursing and spitting, as if they didn’t be- 
lieve there was any hereafter, and didn’t 
care whether there was or not. 

“Pretty soon the men understood what 
was the matter with the cats—which they 
found out through the second mate being 
foolish enough to tell them; I don’t want 
to say anything against the second mate, 
but it can’t be denied that he was young, 
and when a man is young he is naturally 
foolish. I was foolish myself when I was 
a young man, and I don’t doubt that you 
were, too—begging your pardon, and not 
meaning any offense. Well, when the 
men knew that the cats had gone mad, 
they were dead sure that they would all 
go mad, too, most of them having been 
chewed up considerable since the cats first 
came aboard, and it being well known 
that the bite of a mad animal is certain 
death. The Captain did his best to quiet 
them by telling them that if they were 
bound to go mad there was no help for it, 
there being no medicine that could do 
them any good, and, consequently, the 
best thing they could do was to say their 
prayers regular, and do their duty to him 
and the owners. 

“TI judged that he made a mistake in 
this. He ought to have told them that he 
had a medicine which was a certain cure 
for hydrocephalus, and then he ought to 
have ladled salts into them, with, say, a 
little tar mixed in with it to give ita 
flavor, and then the men would probably 
have been satisfied. But there’s the in- 
convenience of not being able to tell a lie! 
I can’t really blame the Captain for it, 
but it would have been a sight handier if 
the Natchez had happened to have a Cap- 
tain who was a first-class liar, and could 
have quieted the men down, and avoided 
any serious trouble with them. 





“I don’t say that I wasn’t mightily 
afraid of those cats myself, for I never 
liked the idea of going mad; and to go 
mad in consequence of a cat was more 
aggravating than it would have been if 
the cats had been dogs. I never went on 
deck without a heavy bit of wood in my 
hand, and when I saw a cat coming my 
way I generally went the other way in 
double-quick time. Two of the men were 
caught by the mad cats, and the way they 
were bit up wasa sight. “inally the men 
broke into open mutiny, « © swore they 
would stop below in the fo’c’s’le till the 
Captain would promise to put into the 
nearest Brazilian port, which was then 
only about 300 miles to leeward. The old 
man gave in and promised, for there was 
nothing else for him to do, and we braced 
up on the starboard tack, and headed for 
Pernambuco. The men seemed to be 
more or less satisfied; but that night, soon 
after the second mate came on deck in the 
middle watch, I having gone below and 
the old man taking all night in, three or 
four of them jumped on him from behind 
as he was leaning over the rail, and gagged 
him and made him fast to the wheel, 
Then they tossed some provisions and a 
breaker of water into one of the quarter 
boats, and having backed the maintopsail, 
the breeze being light at the time, they 
got into the boat, ajl hands of them, and 
lowered away, and that was the last any 
man ever saw or heard of them. 

“The men had worked so quietly that 
neither the Captain nor I woke up, but 
after a while the old man, happening to 
awake and look at the compass over his 
berth, saw the ship was heading about 
north, and knew that something was 
wrong. So he rushed on deck and loosed 
the second mate, and told him to call all 
hands. There was nobody to call except 
the carpenter and me and the nigger cook 
and the cabin-boy, but, when we were all 
mustered on deck, we braced the yards 
up again, and put her on her course. The 
second mate was wild with anger and 
fright, for, several times, while he was 
bound hand foot and couldn’t help him- 
self, or even sing out, cats had come up 
and investigated him, but, curious as it 
may seem, nobody bit him. I calculate 
that this was on account of the tobacce 
that he used to use, which was the worst 
that I ever smelt. Any way, it showed 
the advantages of using tobacco, and I’ve 
often thought of it when my wife talked 
to me about the evils of smoking. 

‘In three days’ time we ran into Per- 
nambuco, and the minute the ship was 
fast to the quay the cats bolted. They 
went along that quay like a streak of black 
and tabby lightning, and the natives ran 
and yelled that a whole regiment of devils 
had been let loose on them. We never 
saw any more of those cats, though I did 
read in the Boston papers after we got 
back to Boston that an epidemic of hydro- 
cephalus had broken out at Pernambuco, 
and that the people were that scared they 
were leaving the town. 

‘*We shipped a new crew—and a scaly 
lot of Dagos they wewe—and pursued our 
voyage to Singapore and Canton, I never 
mentioned cats once to the old man, for I 
could see that he was a good deal cut up 
about the failure of his speculation; but 
one day, while we were lying at Singapore, 
he said: ‘Mr. Baker, you warned me not 
to put my trust in cats, and I iaughed you 
to scorn. You were right, and I beg your 
pardon. Cats are an irreligious and an 
unscrupulous animal, and no Christian 
man, let alone a Christian sailor, ought to 
have any dealings with them.’’’—Phila- 
delphia Saturday Evening Post. 


——_ 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 








Ten back numbers of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 


Tt ts an Ill Wind 
That Blows Nobody Good.’” 


That small ache or pain or 
weakness is the ‘‘ ill wind’’ 
that directs your attention to 
the necessity of purifying 
your blood by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Then your 
whole body receives good, 
for the purified blood goes 
tingling to every organ. 
ts the great remedy for all 
ages and both sexes. 

Dyspepsia — “ Complicated with 
lever and kidney trouble, I suffered for 


years from dyspepsia, axth severe pains: 
Hood's Sarsaparilia made me strong and 
hearty.’” F. B. Emerton, Aubarn, Me. 
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Jordan, Marsh 8& Co. 


Women’s Shoes. 


Every woman ought 
to know what the shoe 
she wears is made of, 
The material in a shoe 
and its making prove 
its worth. It is as easy 
to get a high finish on 
cheap leather, as on 
good leather, but good 
leather and good shoes 
WEAR, while cheap 
leather and cheap shoes 
WEAR OUT. Manu- 
facturers of cheap shoes 
cannot afford to use 
the best leather. The 
stock from which 


Easetelt 


The Perfect Shoe For Women. 


is made is firm and 
strong, and is the best 
that money can buy. 
Experienced hands, 
past masters in the art 
of shoemaking, are em- 
Easefelt 
factory, and are 
wages be- 
cause they do first-class 


ployed in the 
paid 
first - class 


work, 


Made by J.& T. Cousins in 
all Popular Styles and 
Leathers. 


“BOOTS. OXFORDS. 
$4.00 $3.50 


Jordan, Marsh 





The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF DENVER..... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Singel subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 


Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
eral inducements to canyassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 
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Government 


Bonds. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS 


19 Congress St., 
BOSTON. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 














THE CASE OF FRENCH WORKING-WOMEN. 

The Author says of ‘‘Salaires et Miseres 
des Femmes,” the latest social study 
published by the Comte d’Haussonville: 
“It contains much interesting and valuable 
information concerning the workwomen of 
France; and its title conveys an adequate 
idea of the subjects treated. Other authors 
have written at length on the same topic, 
picturesquely detailing the terrible temp- 
tations and dangers which daily beset the 
petite ouvriere, hastening to and fro from 
her comfortless attic to the dreary prison- 
house where her youth and beauty are 
pitilessly consumed in the fierce effort to 
gratify the fantastic caprices of her richer, 
idler sisters—the mondaines of Paris; but 
M. d’Haussonville appears the only writer 
of eminence who views the situation from 
a practical point of view, and endeavors to 
ameliorate the existing evil by the intro 
duction of several beneficial and necessary 
amendments in the present civil code.’’ 

“There is on one point,’ says M. 
d’Haussonville, ‘‘a contradiction between 
the civil and penal code. The civil code 
does not permit a young girl to marry be- 
fore she is fifteen years of age; whereas 
the penal code permits her to prostitute 
herself on attaining her eleventh year.”’ 

To remedy existing conditions, he pro- 
poses the addition of six new clauses to 
the existing code in order to insure: 1, 
The legal protection of every workgirl 
until she reaches her fifteenth year; 2. 
The punishment of all those persons who 
illegally favor her prostitution; 3. The 
seeking out (under sundry restrictions) the 
paternity of the infant, in order to render 
the father pecuniarily liable in a certain 
degree; 4. The facilitation of marriage by 
the suppression of sundry useless formal- 
ities, etc.; 5. Modifying the civil code by 
creating, as French common law, a régime 
which respects more thoroughly the rights 
and interests of women; 6. The right of 
women to their earnings. 


-_—-—- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARYLAND, 

Maryland women voted for the first 
time in history on May 14, under the new 
charter of Annapolis, at an election held 
to decide the question of bonding the city 
in $121,000 for permanent improvements 
and sinking fund. On such questioas the 
tax-payers of Annapolis now vote with- 
out distinction of sex. 

In an opinion filed in the Superior 
Court, May 7, Judge Harlan held that 
Chapter 457 of the Acts of 1898, which 
allows married women to sue and be sued 
as if they were unmarried, does not per- 
mit married women to sue their husbands. 
The opinion is the first written one con 
struing the law in question. The ques 
tion arose in the suit of Mrs. Marie Louise 
Brinkmann against Louis Brinkmann, to 
recover $5,500 for money loaned with 5 
per cent, interest from Oct. 1, 1898. 


—_—_—_—————_—» oa 


LOUISIANA. 

The Louisiana W.S. A. held an execu. 
tive session on May 1, at the Unitarian 
Church, New Orleans, to organize the 
association on a more satisfactory basis. 
It was expected that Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt would be present, and that she would 
deliver an address before the Era Club in 
the evening, but owing to the prevailing 
floods she was compelled to give up the 
New Orleans engagement and some others. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, however, was present, 
and the business of organization was 
taken up. The Era and the Portia Clubs 
of New Orleans were well represented. 
Mrs. Merrick, president of the State Asso- 
ciation, was present, but did not preside, 
as she was suffering from a severe attack 
of neuralgia, so the meeting was called to 
order by Mrs. Ordway. Satisfactory 
progress was made in the contemplated 
organization. 


—— >? a 





UTAH. 

The Women’s Democratic Club of Salt 
Lake City was lately addressed by Graham 
F. Putnam on the question, ‘‘Does Man 
Rob Woman of her Political Rights?” He 
held that there was a reluctance to grant 
woman her full rights politically, as there 
had been in former times to recognize her 
equal right to education; but that when 
woman showed her competence, by her 
thorough understanding of governmental 
questions, this reluctance would soon give 
way. He urged upon the members of the 
club the necessity of familiarizing them- 
selves with political questions, and said 
it was not because women were intellect- 
ually inferior that they did understand 
such questions as well as men, but simply 
because it was something comparatively 
pew with women, and it would take 
some time before they could thoroughly 
master it. The meeting was held at the 
house of Sheriff and Mrs. Howells. 

Refreshments were served, after which 





Sheriff Howells piloted the ladies around 





the jail, and explained the various de- 
partments. 
—_ > 
NEBRASKA. 
The People’s Independent party of 


Custer County, at its recent convention, 
adopted a resolution petitioning Congress 
for equal rights for men and women in 
our new possessions; and the Republicans 
at their convention, not unmindful of the 
fact that the Greeks were at their own 
doors, adopted a resolution asking for the 
submission to the States of an amendment 
to the U. 8. Constitution forbidding dis- 
franchisement on account of sex. 

It has been said that resolutions by 
county political organizations bave no 
value; but when woman suffrage secures 
favorable recognition from any organized 
body it shows that the organizations 
adopting these resolutions think it worth 
while not to antagonize those in sympathy 
with this reform. VioLA KAUFMAN, 

Lomaz, Custer Co., Neb. 


—__ ew — 


ILLINOIS. 

The Chicago Political Equality Club at 
its recent annual meeting elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson; first 
vice - president, Mrs. Martha Spencer 
Dietz; second vice-president, Mrs. Phoebe 
M. Butler; recording secretary, Mrs. Hat- 
tie A. W. Terhune; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary R. Laing; treasurer, Mrs. 
Hannah T. Vollmer; directors for three 
years, Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
Mrs. Mary E. Haworth, Mrs. Gertrude E, 
Blackwelder, Mrs, Mary E. Holmes, Mrs. 
Helen M. Affeld, and Dr. Frances Dickin- 
son. 

In Metropolis, there are two women on 
the library board. 

The Equal Suffrage Association at Barry, 
Ill., nominated candidates for three va- 
cancies on the School Board and elected 
two of them. 

The Decatur Woman’s Club announces, 
as the subject of study for one of its de- 
partments during the coming year, laws 
affecting women and children. 

Sixty-one Illinois papers have promised 
to publish equal suffrage matter, and Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch keeps them 
supplied with it. She appreciates the im- 
portance of furnishing short and newsy 
items. She has also addressed a number 
of women’s clubs on equal suffrage, and 
takes the opportunity to ask for contribu- 
tions for the cause, so that these occa- 
sions not only make converts but replen- 
ish the treasury. 

Rev. Anna Shaw, in her recent lecture 
at Pittsfield, made a valuable convert to 
suffrage in Hon. Scott Wike, former 
Comptroller of the Currency. 





0S 


OHIO. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Under the auspices of the National 
American and State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Toledo was favored last week with 
a series of six woman suffrage conferences, 
held in South Toledo at the Third Pres- 
byterian Churcb, in East Toledo at the 
Second Congregational Church, in North 
Toledo at the home of Mrs. Sarah A, 
Bissell, in West Toledo at the Colling- 
wood, and at Auburndale in the M. E. 
Church, closing with a central re-union at 
the Central Congregational Church. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, and Miss Harriet May Mills were 


the speakers. The morning and afternoon |. 


meetings were interesting, and related 
chiefly to business matters connected 
with the work of organization. The even- 
ing meetings drew out large and intel- 
lectual audiences who expressed them- 
selves as highly edified by the masterly 
logic and eloquence of Rev. Anna Shaw. 
Miss Mills spoke on organization with her 
usual fervor and Mrs. Upton, with her 
genial humor and expressive faith in 
woman’s enfranchisement, was a general 
favorite. The conferences aroused re- 
newed interestin the cause. Many persons 
gave their names as members of the dif- 
ferent local clubs, or as associate mem- 
bers at large. Miss Anna C, Mott enter- 
tained Rev. Anna Shaw and Miss Mills, 
and Mrs. Upton was the guest of her 
friend, Dr. Elizabeth Woods. 

On May 2, the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its closing meeting prior to the 
summer. A hearty vote of thanks was 
tendered Mrs. Upton, Rev. Anna Shaw, 
and Miss Mills, and the State and National 
American Association, for the series of 
energetic conferences. The visitor to 
Police Matrons showed that 146 women 
and children bad received their care from 
March 1 to April 24. In view of the resig- 
nation of one of the matrons, action was 
taken to secure in ber place an official 
possessing education along lines of re- 
formatory and corrective public work. 
The resignation of Dr. Frances Hoag, 
assistant physician at the Toledo State 
Hospital for the Insane, led to the recom- 





mendation of Dr. Agnes Gardiner, of 
Toledo, a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Woman's Medical College. Several new 
members united with the Association. An 
instructive review of the activities of the 
women of America, Europe, and Africa 
closed the meeting, and the Association 
adjourned to Sept. 5. 
Rosa L. SEGUR, 
Toledo, May 7, 1900. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 160.) 








DAUGHTER’S CONDITION. 


CHELSEA, Mass,, May 8, 1900.—Mrs, M. J. 
Adams, 68 Carey Avenue, this city, says 
her daughter was all run down and would 
at times be so dizzy she could not stand, 
The medicine given her did not seem to 
help and Hood’s Sarsaparilla was tried. 
This medicine helped her at once and now 
she never has any dizziness. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is America’s G:eatest Medi- 
cine. 

icemciniitiniaials 

To THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No, 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West. 
BUFFET LIBRARY 


(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CORK. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points ever) 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an¢é 
Scenic Route. 


Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pas« 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L, LOOMIS, 2909 Washington Street, Boston 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G, P. A., Chicago. 


California 


“THE LAND OF THE SUNSET” 
An Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 


THROUGH DAILY SERVICE 


With Pullman Buffet and Ordinary Sleeping Cars, 
BY THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE 
VIA 
NEW ORLEANS 
TO ALL PACIFIC COAST POINTS. 


Steamers San Francisco to 
Hawaii, Japan and China. 











Send for literature describing California, Texas, 
Mexico and Arizona, to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


No. 349 BROADWAY, 


no. 1 BaTTERY pace, } NEW YORK, 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the yw 
of the cific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speak: 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, |: 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 -ente 








WO children may have board in a pleasant 

country home, with exceptional educational 

advantagesand careful oversight. Address Mrs. 
Jeannie G. Sinn, Vineland, N. J. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
artments. Clinical Instruction and Qu 

LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are ree 
ognized by the ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, addrese 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





... LADIES... 





Do you want to stand correctly? Do you want 
the prevailing figure and carriage—a flat abdo- 
men, long waist, sloping hips and hose supported 
back and frort? If so, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisiteon 


the market— 





The Madam Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900). 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispen ® 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, 1.50. Satin, 
any color, 2.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


Why Did Hoyle 
Win the 
Medfield Road Race? 


Because He Rode the 


LIBERTY 


frictionless Sprocket. 


He climbed the grades easily 
and held the lead down. We 
took three other prizes, 
Model 79, 221% Ibs. 
$50.00 
Model 81, 20 Ibs., Track Racer 
$60.00 
Model 83, Roadster 
$35.00 
Model 86, Roadster 
$30.00 


All fitted with the friction- 


less sprocket. Hoyle rode 20- 
lb. Track Racer. 


The Liberty Cycle Co. 


Boston Branch, J. J. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
Wheels at $10.00 down, $2.00 per week. 











SHORTHAND jccratreschoot, Corning. 
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SONAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


BAKING 
PowDER 











Ree 








—_———— 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Liberal Parliament of Religion, at 

its recent meeting in this city, elected one 

woman among its nineteen officers, Mrs. 


Frederick Nathan, president of the Con- | 


sumers’ League of New York, who was 

made a director. 

At the General Conference of the M. E. 
Church in Chicago, the principal question 
of the first day was the admission of lay 
delegates .to equal representation. As 
already mentioned, Mrs. M. Y. McMahan, 
of Griggsville, Lll., the only woman chosen 
as a lay delegate, yielded to the pressure 
brought to bear upon her to withdraw 
her claim in order that the question of an 
enlarged lay representation might not be 
complicated with the question of the 
eligibility of women. Dr. Moore, of the 
Western Christian Advocate, a strong 
friend of equal rights for women, read to 
the Conference the following letter from 
Mrs. McMahan, which was listened to 
with close attention: 

To the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill.—Greetings: 
In presenting to you my greetings, I 

desire to say that I have not swerved one 

iota from the views I have always held in 
regard to the right of women to a seat in 
your honorable body. 

I believe the General Conference is the 
supreme court of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and that it was in its power so to 
interpret the constitution of the church 
that the question of woman's eligibility 
could have been settled twelve years ago, 
when Frances Willaid of blessed memory 
and other elect women of the church pre- 
sented themselves for admission. I have 
no doubt of my own eligibility. 

I believe that the church will never at- 
tain its highest plane of usefulness until 
there is equal representation, clerical and 
lay, in its great law-making body. Un- 
equal representation is un-American. 

Therefore waiving none of the princi- 
ples involved in the eligibility of women, 

et, for the sake of removing every possi- 

le hindrance to the immediate seating of 
these provisional delegates so far as that 


hindrance may be occasioned by the ques- | 


tion of my admission, I shall not present 
my credentials for admission to this con- 
ference. 

When elected a provisional delegate by 
my own lay conference a responsibility 
came with it that could not be lightly 
treated. 
ferred to you. 

The question of woman’s eligibility is 


is not a question of personal preference, | 


but one of solemn duty to the church mil- 
itant. So long as it is left unsettled, so 
long is our beloved church out of bhar- 
mony with the divine comprehensiveness 
of the gospel of Christ and the spirit of 
the age. May our great church take no 
backward step! Very respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) MatTIE YATES MCMAHAN, 

Fairview Farm, Griggsville, Ill. 

After the reading of Mrs. McMahan’s 
letter the vote was taken which resulted 
in establishing equal lay representation. 
Mrs. McMahan is blamed for her with- 
drawal by some radical suffragists who 
are not Methodists, and who think she 
should have presented her credentials to 
the Conference and fought the matter out. 
But she is warmly praised by the Metho- 
dist papers that have been the most 
prominent and persistent in championing 
equal rights for women. Dr. Moore, ex- 
ulting in the Western Christian Advocate 
over the victory of equal lay representa- 
tion, says editorially: 

All honor to the noble Illinois woman 
whose self-abnegation made this possible! 
Surely her future is safe in the hands of 
Illinois Methodism, It is not an unmixed 
calamity that the ardent hopes of some of 
us have been deferred. Woman’s patience 
and worth are leavening the conscience 
and the understanding of the church, and 
the time is near at hand when, having 
refused to ride man fashion into the Gen- 
eral Conference on a parliamentary sub- 
terfuge, she will come as comes the queen 
into her own kingdom, through the open 
gates, and the congratulatory welcome of 
imperial Methodism. 

On the question what Mrs. McMahon 
ought to have done, a good deal may be 
said on both sides. If by pressing her 
claim at this time she could have secured 
the admission of women as lay delegates 
to the General Conference, most of those 
who realize the full importance of the 
equal rights issue would undoubtedly 
feel that she ought to have pressed it. 
If, as is probable, she would not have 
been admitted, a strong argument might 
nevertheless be made in favor of her atir- 
ring up the matter by trying to get in, 
since the flimsiness of the arguments 
against the admission of women becomes 
clearer every time the question is dis- 
cussed. 

On the other hand, her withdrawal is 


That responsibility is now trans- | 


regarded as a gracious and self-sacrificing 

act by the majority of the Methodist laity, 
who were anxious to secure an enlarged 
lay representation, and it has increased 
their friendly feeling toward women. 
There is also a popular belief that the 
laity are more favorable than the clergy 
to admitting women. If this is the case, 
the larger admixture of the lay element in 
the Conferences of the future will make 
it easier for the women to obtain their 
rights. From this point of view, it may 
have been a piece of good strategy to let 
the change enlarging the lay representa- 
tion be made before the woman question 
comes up to be fought to a finish. Time 
will show. A majority of both ministers 
and laity are on record as favoring the 
admission of women to the Conference, 
and years ago the church came within a 
very few votes of giving the three-fourths 
majority held to be necessary for the 
| change. Itis a pity that by the interpre- 
| tation placed upon the constitution, 
twenty-six per cent. of mossbacks should 
| be allowed to hold back the large pro- 
gressive majority. One thing is certain, 
the Methodist church will have no peace, 
and will deserve to have none, till she 
does justice to her women. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual meeting of the District W. 
S. A. was held at the new District head- 
quarters on May 10, where officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President, Mrs. Clara W. McNaughton, 
D. D. S.; vice-president, Mrs, Jennie L. 
Munroe; recording secretary, Mrs. F. B. 
Tracy; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mil- 
lie G. Orr; treasurer, Miss Elizabeth E. 
Barton, and auditor, Mrs. M. J. Fowler. 

Mrs. McNaughton, the new president, 
has been for the past decade a successful 
dental practitioner in this city, and an 
active suffrage worker. She is a gradu- 
ate of Michigan University, and practised 
several years in Grand Rapids before com- 
ing here. She was early made aware of 
the necessity of equality for women, as 
she was left a widow at an early age, to 
| solve the problem of existence for herself 
and infant daughter. She has been very 
successful in her chosen profession, and 
her charming daughter is now the French 
translator in the Bureau of American 
Republics, where she receives one of the 
best salaries paid by the government to 
women, 

New members have been coming in ever 
since the recent National Convention, and 
even the veteran workers say that no 
previous convention has ever aroused 80 
much interest and enthusiasm, 

Work for the Bazar fund has already 
begun, and on June 7 a lawn party will 
be given at the residence of Mrs. Helen R. 
Tindall to swell the fund still further. 

The Washington Political Study Club 
was organized on Thursday last, with 
Miss Edith Davidson Harris as president; 
Miss Mabel McCalmont, secretary, and 
Mrs. Mary L. Parsons, treasurer. There 
will be another meeting to perfect the 
organization and outline the plan of 
study, but the real work of the club will 
not begin until fall, when the study of 
municipal government will be taken up. 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Illinois, was pres- 
ent, and gave the ladies some good advice 
as to the successful management of such 
an organization, and the good to be de- 
rived from it. 

Mrs. John B. Henderson is receiving 
the thanks of every Washington artist and 
art lover for her splendid work in connec- 














| tion with the recent exhibition of paint- 


ings by local artists. Mrs. Henderson 
has long felt that the local artists have 
not met with proper encouragement, and 
that their works have been but poorly 
displayed from year to year. For several 
months past she has been planning for 
a spring exhibition really worth the name, 
and, as the Star truthfully says, “Mrs. 
Henderson has overcome obstacles which 
would have disconcerted and probably 
completely discouraged a person of less 
energy and ingenuity.’”’ The trustees of 
the Corcoran Gallery placed the hemicycle 
at the northern end of the gallery at her 
disposal. This was quickly filled, and the 
atrium, or the second floor colonnade gal 
lery, was called into requisition. About 
five hundred pictures were shown. The 
success has been very gratifying, and a 
revelation to many who had not realized 














the strength of our art colony. Some of 
the most admired work was by women 
artists, of whom there were about thirty 
represented, On the opening day of the 
exhibition the artists testified their ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Henderson’s good work 
for them by presenting her with a hand- 
some vase, suitably inscribed, and filled 
with American Beauties. F, 





COLORADO WOMEN FOR REFORM. 


A committee was lately appointed by 
the Civic Federation of Denver to inter- 
view candidates for the school board elec- 
tion to see if the use of carriages to take 
voters to the polls could not be abolished. 
The committee on the penny provident 
fund was instructed to call on all the 
women’s clubs and ask them to coéperate 
in organizing this reform, 

A letter was read from Senator Teller, 
saying he would give due attention to the 
petition asking that women be placed on 
the United States hospital staff. 








A SOUTHERN VIEW OF CO-EDUCATION. 


The editor of the Columbia (S. C.) State 
is disgusted by the want of chivalry 
shown at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The incident is thus treated by the Phila- 
delphia Ledger: 


The action of the senior class of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in boycotting 
the women students of the University, by 
omitting all reference to them in the class 
records, is unjust and unmanly. It is un- 
just because these women have been work- 
ing hard to secure the full benefit of the 
openings created by the faculty of the 
University, and have spared no pains to 
be an honor to the grand old institution 
of which they form a part. It is unmanly, 
because, when all things are considered, 
to boycott any small section of a class for 
social, religious, or sexual reasons is tak- 
ing an undue advantage of might at the 
expense of right. 

At the present time there are 370 wom- 
en students attending the various courses 
that are open to women in the college, 
and the average of work that they pro- 
duce is justly comparable with that of the 
men. Only a small section of the Univer- 
sity is open to the women, but as time 
goes on, the opportunities for women will 
increase and broaden, so that in time co- 
education will be firmly established. The 
senior class evidently fears this more than 
the present good work of the female stu- 
dents. We cannot think that the class is 
80 unmanly as to object to the girls merely 
on account of their good work, and feel 
sure that they premise their opposition on 
the question of sex, and stand on their 
prerogative as men to maintain the Uni- 
versity as a man’s school. 

The question of coéducation has been 
settled for the present, no matter how 
the minority may object to the situation. 
Ail the larger colleges and universities 
which hold any considerable prominence 
in the country have courses for women, 
and to a greater or less extent have be- 
come coéducational institutions. We must 
move abreast of the times, or be hopeless- 
ly left behind. Though various elements 
in undergraduate life, and even in the 
faculty, may at present be opposed to the 
admission of women, their opposition 
must eventuaily give way before the pres- 
sure of progress. 


Commenting upon this, the State says: 


We do not have to go outside of our 
own city to find a contrast to this piece of 
Pennsylvania impoliteness. The South 
Carolina College has a number of young 
lady students who not only stand well to 
the front in their classes, but are treated 
by their fellow students of the other sex 
with all the deference, respect, and cour- 
tesy that, according to the Southern code 
of honor, are due a@ woman. In the col- 
lege annual the ‘‘coéds”’ are given promi- 
nent places both in the pictures and the 
management. We infer that the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania publication to which 
the Public Ledger, refers is similar to the 
college annual. These Pennsylvania fel- 
lows are not only less gallant but leas wise 
than our college boys. ‘Their boycott of 
the wumen students detracts from the 
value and the interest of their publication. 
But this is a side issue. Their chief fault 
is lack of chivalry. No such thing, we 
repeat, could occur in a Southern college. 
The South Carolina College is merely a 
type, though a conspicuous one, we are 
glad to believe. There are many other 
men’s colleges in the South where women 
are admitted; in fact, we believe nearly 
all of them in South Carolina have yielded 
to this “pressure of progress,’’ and in 
none of them would the young gentlemen 
students countenance a discourtesy to 
ladies such as that of which Pennsylvania 
students have been guilty. If they did, 
they would not rank as gentlemen—at 
least, not in the South. 








“DIFFICULTIES give way to diligence,” 
and disease germs and blood humors dis- 
appear when Hood’s Sarsaparilla is faith- 
fully taken. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
May 21,110.30 A.M. ‘Annual Meeting,” for Club 
members only. Saturday, May 26. birthday 
Reception to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at the Ven- 
dome, from 12 to1 o’clock. Annual] Luncheon, at 
1P.M. Tickets tobe purchased of the Treasurer. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





Drapery 
Dent. 


Java Cottons 


Just received, our second ship- 
ment of Java Cottons, Curtains, 
Table Covers and piece goods. 


See Our Temple Place Window. 





David & John 


Anderson 


Ginghams 


Within a few days we 
have received more than 


100 New Styles. 





R.H. Stearns & Co. 








Special Announcement 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 








Hitherto our Boys’ Clothing Depart- 
ment has been located at the rear of our 
first floor, This has made it necessary 
for ladies, when bringing in their sons to 
be fitted, to traverse the entire length of 
our store and pass through the sections 
where our Men’s Clothing is displayed 
and sold. Realizing the inconvenience of 
this arrangement, we have removed the 
department devoted to Boys’ Clothing and 
Furnishings to the second floor front of 
our building, directly over our Custom 
department, 

The new store—for such it practically 
is—is reached by a special safety elevator 
from our main salesroom, at the left of 
the entrance to our establishment, at No. 
400 Washington Street. 

We are now showing in this department 
our Spring and Summer Garments for 
small boys, the display including Sailor 
Suits of attractive fabrics and designs in 
wash and woollen materials, as well as the 
customary extensive assortment of Two- 
Piece Suits, Long Trouser Suits, Over- 
coats and Reefers. 

A full stock of Boys’ Furnishings. 

Negligee and other Shirts, Hoisery, etc, 





Macullar, Parker CompanY 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA, 
India’s Extremity is America’s 
Opportunity. 


India is to-day the scene of one of the 
most appalling and disastrous famines in 
modern times. Millions of men and 
women are suffering the agonies of star- 
vation, and the resources of the govern- 
ment are insufficient to cope with the 
wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 
Scores of Thousands of Innocent 

Little Ones are perishipg 
with Hunger. 
Children are being neglected and deserted 
by the thousands, to become the prey to 
starvation or evils worse than death. 
Especially is this the case with the girls, 
whose condition at best is a hard one in 
India, and who at the present time are 
the first to suffer, 
PANDITA RAMABAI 

is very near the famine district, and has 
undertaken to rescue many of these little 
girls and train them for lives of useful- 
ness. Into the large home at Mukti, a 
farming and industrial school which she 
has established, Ramabai has already 
been able to bring more than four hun- 
dred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will 
be supplied to her for such work when 
the suffering is more widely known. 

A Little Now is worth a Hun- 

dred-fold Later. 

All money received is sent at once to 
her for immediate use. 

Contributions for this work, solicited 
by the 

AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 
will be most gratefully received, and 
should be sent to the treasurer, 

Mr. E. HAYWOOD FERRY, 

222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Furuished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
peeeey situated on hill overlouking the water, 

or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession gree any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 








THE NAME OF 


VOSE 


upon a piano does not 
add to its cost, but it is 
a genuine guarantee of 


Excellence of Tone 


Honesty of Construction 


and . 
Absolute Durability 








Call and see for your- 
self if the piano does 
not bear out the asser- 
tion. 


Sold for cash or on the monthly pay- 
ment plan and for rent, 


We sell other makes of pianos at prices 
that defy competition. 


Vose & Sons Plano C0. 


160 Boylston St., Boston. 





We are not looking 


for your reorder. 


WE FEEL SURE OF IT IF YOU HAVE 
ONCE WORN 


“Keep’s Shirts” 


If you have not, it will cost you nothing 
to try them, because if after purchasing a 
sample lot they are not perfectly satisfac- 
tory we will buy them back. 
Ready Made, 
White, $1.00, $1.50. 
Colored $1.50, $2.00. 
Made to Order. 
6 for $9.00, unlaundered. 
6 for $10.00, laundered. 
Colored, $2.50, $3.50. 
Materials for Ladies’ Shirt Waists by the 
yard. 


KEEP MFG. CO., 


Makers of Keep’s Shirts, 


156 Tremont St., near West St. 


“FITS LIKE A GLOVE” 
The D. H. Shillaber 


“E-Z”” GLOVE SHOE. 


Ladies who have suffered painfully 
with their feet for years wear the D. 
H. Shillaber “E-Z’’ Giove Shoe with 
no discomfort. It is a perfect leather 
mould. It feels on the foot as a well- 
fitting glove feels on the hand. For 
comfort, style, and durability it has 
no equal. Unlined, strictly hand- 
sewed turned. Price $3.50. Sold at 
7 Temple Place, Room 39. Shoe 
Parlor. Elevator. 











OUR LINE OF 


SHIRT WAISTS 


for this Season is very attractive, com- 
prising beantiful White Lawns and Linens, 
and very pretty designs in Gingham an 
Percale 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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